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WORK AND REST ARE BOTH BUILDERS. 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


© brother-toiler, when my heart was dried, 
I had this grace,—to smile, and stand aside, 
And lo! my work went forward in the dark, 
As doth a meadow’s in the growing tide. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Democratic platform of Vermont, 
just adopted, contains the following plank: 


“We favor the peemege of a law giving 
to women the right to vote on all ques- 
tions pertaining to taxing property of 
which women are the owners.,”’ 





ao 


Lady Aberdeen has been apprised that at 
the meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, to be held in Berlin in 1904, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, 
will ‘‘abdicate’’ as president of the Coun- 
cil in favor of Lady Aberdeen. Mrs. 
Sewall intends to take this action in order 
that the objects of the Council may be 
furthered in England. It is rumored 
also that Mrs. Wright Sewall intends to 
go to India to investigate and strengthen 
the Council there. 








Miss Belle Kearney delivered two ad- 
dresses at the Chautauqua at Franklin 
Grove, Ill., Aug. 17. Large and respon- 
sive audiences heard her, Other promi- 
nent speakers at this place were Miss 
Marie C. Brehm, State president of the 
W. C. T. U., and the Hon. Frank S. 
Regan. Miss Kearney also addressed a 
county W. C. T. U. convention at Lodi, 
Wis., Aug. 19, and spoke at the Viroqua 
camp-ground Aug. 20, 21, and 22. On 
Aug. 23 Miss Kearney spoke at the Rock- 
ford, Ill., Chautauqua, and on Sunday she 
addressed a union church service at 
Wheaton, Ill, in the Gary Memorial 
Methodist Church. 





There appears to be some doubt as to 
whether the summer assembly at Green- 
acre Inn, Maine, will be continued. Much 
depends on the health and efforts of Miss 
Farmer, who is virtually the founder and 
sustainer of the meetings. She has sacri- 
ficed much of her property in this under- 
taking, and her friends ought to aid and 


Greenacre meeting has been, in a way, a 
successor of the Concord school of phil- 
osophy, although it was originally estab- 
lished in 1894 to reproduce the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions. New features 
have been added from year to year, until 
art, music, science, philosophy, literature, 
and philanthropy are among the subjects 
considered by a variety of lecturers. 





The many friends of Mayor Samuel M. 
Jones of Toledo, who have noticed with 
pain the news of his declining health, will 
be glad to know that the wise man has 
taken to the country. Ina letter he says: 
‘T am going out into the country to take 
physical culture and plain work, such as 
my father took, and such as the farmers 
and laborers of to-day are taking, and 
plain living, and I trust in a few weeks I 
shall be able to present to my loving 
friends a physical appearance that will 
calm their fears.’ At a later date he is 
able to write: ‘‘After fifteen days in the 
wilderness I rejoice in new life.”’ 





A number of boys and girls, and even 
one or two men, have been rescued from 
drowning this summer by brave and ex- 
pert women. The fact moves the Balti- 
more Sun to remark: 


In spite of sneers, the athletic woman, 
who knows how to wheel, to row and to 
swim, is vindicating her departure from 
ancient tradition and convention. For- 
merly in most cases she would simply 
have shrieked and fainted in the presence 
of a great danger, or been helpless to ren- 
der aid. Nowadays if a weak or foolish 
male creature gets into peril, she exer- 
cises her skill and her muscle in extricat- 
ing him, and does not brag about it 
either. The men and boys who have 
been saved from drowning this season by 
women will probably have a greater re- 
spect and admiratiou for the sex than 
ever. But the role of life-saver is not a 
new oneforwomen. Ever since the world 
began they have been engaged in rescuin 
men from danger or trouble of one kin 
or another. 





CHRISTMAS IN SUMMER. 

‘**Are you ill?’ said the smiling, cordial 
friend who stood on the pier at Christmas 
Cove to welcome our coming. ‘‘Why, 
you all look as though you had come from 
a hospital,’ she continued, with a well- 
simulated air of pity. As we looked around 
at the deeply browned and sunburnt faces 
on the wharf, we felt that we could not de- 
fend ourselves against this accusation; we 
could only live it down. In the two 
weeks that have elapsed we have succeed- 
ed nobly, and are ready to pass on the 
recipe to any one. It is free as the air of 
which it is compounded—a dash of the 
salt air from rocky Monhegan, a whiff 
from the gem of this shore, Heron Island, 
a@ wafted caress from the waters of the 
peaceful cove itself, an ocean breeze from 
outlying Pemoquid. No longer are we 
pale-faces—such as were the early settlers 
of this pretty finger of the generous hand 
of Maine, thrust well out to sea. Under 
the old, old ash-tree before my abiding- 
place here—the Thorpe Homestead—the 
Thorpes met the friendly Indians, and 
here in their favorite council place bought 
from them this territory. For many years 
Indian and white man lived in peace, till 
a Thorpe, shooting seals on the rocky 
ledges, hit a low, squatting, brown mass, 
and found too late it was man, not 
creature, 

But that was long ago; the years that 
have gone by have seen only the struggles 
of man against the elements, to win daily 
bread and, in many cases, to save human 
lives. There are three beautiful gola 
watches treasured here by their respective 
owners, gifts of the Canadian government 
to the rescuers of the crew of a vessel 
wrecked on the rocky reefs beyond the 
Cove. We came in to the glowing heat of 
a crackling wood fire from the wild north- 
easter outside, in which we have watched 
the spray dashing high against the rocky 
cliffs, and listen with bated breath to the 
big, burly captain in his great jack-boots, 
as he tells in his deep, soft voice, in gen- 
tlest cadence, the story of the wild night 
in November when he and two other men 
made up a volunteer crew to attempt the 
rescue of a sbipwrecked vessel. They 
were the stuff heroes are made of, and 
success crowned their efforts. Two lives 
were sacrificed, however; one, from the 
wreck, slipped away in the storm; the 
other, from the trio of rescuers, fell a vic- 
tim to the hardships of the night, and his 
after years were few and crippled by 
weakness. 

But nature is a coquette. For us, the 





Support it in a practical way. This 





summer visitors, she shows only a smiling 


face. We come with the heat and the 
long days, and go with the chill and the 
early dropping twilight. So there is a 
truce with the elements, and a passing 
shower or a “spell of weather’’ is all we 
have to fear. And there is everything to 
enjoy. Come and judge for yourself if 
you doubt my word. The Bath boat from 
Boston at nightfall, a river boat from 
Bath in the dawn of a day in a new-made 
world, a world of soft pearly and rosy 
skies, of song sparrows and wood-thrushes, 
of grassy shores, wooded till they dip into 
the waters lapping their rim of rocks, of 
our softly rounded cove succeeding a 
former similarly curved bit of beauty, 
and sharply outlined points silhouetted 
against the sky in lines of pointed firs— 
oh! there is all this and much more of 
which ‘‘the half has not been told.’’ 

Or, if you choose the land’s lap instead 
of the water’s breast on which to be 
brought here, an early morning train from 
Boston to Damariscotta will bring you 
quickly to the latter place, from which a 
boat-ride of a couple of hours takes you 
to the Cove in time for a welcome tea. 
There will not be six nor sixteen courses; 
no cut glass nor gleaming silver. A good 
useful spoon and knife and fork are yours, 
and luck or a favoring hostess may pass 
you one of the old Thorpe spoons, of the 
delicate shape our grandmothers loved. 
What joy is yours as it makes rich voy- 
ages into the delicious sea of cream, out 
of which rises the tiny isles of blueberries 
—a Gargantuan feast I am making this to 
be. The signorina opposite me has, to be 
sure, only trifles perhaps, because hers is 
a spirit compounded of fire and dew, and 
lucent syrups, rich and rare, of wood 
strawberry are her share. For the hungry 
there are huge plates of freshly-boiled 
lobsters, or pyramids of fried sea-perch, 
from the trophy of a hundred pounds’ 
weight brought in from a day’s fishing by 
four skilled sojourners in the house. De- 
licious light rolls and tempting cakes fill 
up the interstices—on the table, of course. 

For these creature comforts and the 
friendly welcome, never failing from year 
to year, we have to thank the comely, 
rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed woman who has 
for nearly twenty years opened her pleas- 
ant home to strangers, who have had 
cause to praise her within the gates. She 
is a dear, God bless her! 

As the sun goes down, the peaceful, 
sheltered Cove, one of the best harbors 
for small craft along the shore, is alive 
with light row-boats, always ready for 
use at the well kept pier. Till Uncle 
Bennie is seen creeping in in his launch 
to get the mail to carry over to Heron, the 
rowers linger to see this bit of the coun- 
try of pointed firs—dark shapes against 
the reddening gold of the gloaming, and 
for afew brief evenings it is vouchsafed 
to see the silvery wake of the moon mak- 
ing a pathway out to Thrumcap and the 
Thread of Life. 

The mail is in. What suspense! The 
box for which we pay ten cents’ rent for 
the season is anxiously scanned from afar, 
for the crowd is dense. The case of can- 
dies near-by is a solace, and the roll of 
balls in the alley adjoining adds to the 
general happy din. A piano is heard in 
the new Casino with the fine floor. What 
exhilaration for the sun-burned lads and 
lasses, whom we shall shortly see dancing 
the Boston dip, the two-step, the glide, 
all to the same tune,—and time, I should 
add, but of that latter they largely seem 
blissfully ignorant, till the janitor, a ver- 
itable Captain R., since ’tis his duty and 
he will, turns out the lights and so com- 
mits the fell deed of cutting ‘“‘Tommy 
Tucker”’ in twain. 

But I frivol to linger at Casino or post- 
office. These were man made, long after 
God made the land and the water, and 
saw that they were good. In this blessed 
summer idleness, the seventh day of our 
soul, we rest also. The narrow strip of 
land here, the part of South Bristol called 
the Cove, lies between two sheets of 
water,—rivals in beauty,—the Damaris- 
cotta River and Johns Bay. It is fringed 
with many a pretty rocky cove and jutting 
point, on whose heights, under the shad- 
ing pines, one wanders gathering chan- 
terelles for an evening chafing-dish (?) 
treat, or lies beneath to read, to sleep, to 
dream perchance, with eyes wide open. 
For those who love to drive, there are 
stretches of gaily-decked roadsides, rich 
in goldenrod, white aster, and pink 
spirea, with ‘‘the running blackberry vine 
which would adorn the parlors of heaven”’ 
and flaming choke-cherry and viburnum. 
Sometimes the way plunges you into 
dense woods only to emerge into broad 








expanses of green meadows and bayberry 


scented pastures with the blue sea on 
either side, sparkling in sunlight or sil- 
vered by the full moon. 

Where would you go? To the old 
church of the last century in Walpole, ten 
miles away, to see its great square pews, 
the high pulpit, with the communion table 
hinged on to its front, it’s precentor’s seat, 
and the place for colored slaves in the 
gallery? ’Twas a goodly church in those 
days, to judge from the fine finish of its 
great doors. 

Or will you go to Bristol Mills? Not 
“to see the old woman who rides a cock 
horse,"’ but she who has a paradise of 
Angora cats and kittens, to be obtained 
by prodigal expenditure, and carried away 
with fear and joy. 

Or to the lighthouse on farthest Pema- 
quid, full fifteen miles away, for a look at 
the neat buildings, and a tap at the fine- 
toned bells that hang, one above the 
other, on the outside of the tower,—sound 
80 sweet as the sun sets clear, so ominous 
when the gray fog clings to sea and shore. 

For those who go down to the sea in 
ships there are joys unspeakable, Mon- 
hegan is theirs; they conquer the isles in 
the waters about, and capture the fish 
therein, even though it be but one had- 
dock. Fish isa collective noun. Perish 
the being who would apply the science of 
mathematics to the home-coming from a 
day of deep-sea fishing! 

How loath is one to leave all these de- 
lights and come back to laborious days! 
To put behind one the little gray building 
under the great gray rock, with its wealth 
of vine and wild bloom anigh to enhance 
itscharm. To see no more this season 
the friendly faces in the doorway, nor 
hear the keen-witted thrust of repartee as 
the dark eyes twinkle with fun at your 
discomfiture. Born of the soil, this, our 
trusty friend, is one of its bounties to us. 

Gone soon will be the hospitable wel- 
come of the many years’ habituée, whose 
cosy room near by holds so much of cheer, 
not only in the afternoon cup that does 
not inebriate, but in the wit and wisdom 
of its charming dispenser. But these and 
many other delights are intimate and per- 
sonal, bred of frequent comings to this 
bit of the Maine shore. To each and all 
in divers places they come in their own 
way and measure, for indeed, 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
That we should all be as happy as kings.”’ 
G. T. J. 


* 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

“They may talk about the ‘coéd’ as 
much as they like,’’ remarks the New 
York Evening Sun, “but as long as she 
goes ahead and wins honors, as she has 
been doing at Cornell, the general public 
will laugh at the grumblers who failed to 
keep up the right proportion of masculine 
academic distinctions.” 

It is announced at Cornell University 
that three women have signified their in- 
tention of studying civil engineering in 
the University next year. This is a de- 
cided innovation for Cornell. Heretofore 
no woman has taken that course. One 
woman from Rochester several years ago 
completed a major part of the work in 
Sibley College. She gained the sobriquet 
of ‘‘Sibley Kate”’ by taking the foundry 
and blacksmithing shop work with the 
men. 





Miss Edith Berry, of East Orange, N. J., 
who graduated this summer from Barnard 
College, carried off the coveted Curtis 
University scholarship, for proficiency in 
mathematics. This scholarship entitles 
her to free tuition in Columbia University 
for one or two years, just as she may 
elect. Should she study in the Univer- 
sity for two years, she will come away 
with thedegree of Ph. D. Miss Berry is 
the daughter of William J. C. Berry, 
librarian of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion. The Curtis scholarship is not won 
in a competitive examination, but depends 
wholly upon the general record in some 
particular study. It is open to students 
of all the colleges for women, and there 
are four separate scholarships. 

The Mary Richardson and Lydia Pratt 
Babbott fellowship at Vassar has been 
awarded for the year 1902-3 to Miss Eliza- 
beth Kemper Adams, A. B., '93. Miss 
Adams taught in Kemper Hall, Kenosha, 
Wis., from 1893 to 1899, when she re- 
ceived an appointment as instructor in 
English at Vassar College. The position 
she held two years, and then resigned to 
pursue a course of study in Chicago Uni- 





versity. F, M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ‘May L. Scorr has been nomi- 
nated for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by the Republican State Conven- 
tion of Idaho. 


EpiraH OGpEN HARRISON, wife of the 
mayor of Chicago, has written a book of 
fairy stories for children which will be 
published in October by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 


Miss HELEN MILLER GOULD has de- 
cided to make large improvements at 
Woody Crest, her home for poor boys. 
The building will practically be rebuilt 
and thoroughly modernized. The work 
will take several months. While the 
work is being done the boys will! be cared 
for at Miss Gould’s place at Roxbury, 
Be Be 


Miss ADA MuRrcurTt, the young Austra- 
lian writer and lecturer, is in San Fran- 
cisco, on her way to the East. She has 
explored Japan thoroughly, and recently 
she spent some time in Manchuria. She 
declares that Russia is in Manchuria to 
stay. She visited the great convict prison 
on Saghalien Island and studied the Sibe- 
rian exile system. 


Miss NELLIe A. Woops, of Chicago, 
who will present a $200 prize banner to 
the labor organization which turns out 
the largest number of members in the 
Labor Day parade this year, is well known 
in labor circles as a manufacturer of ban- 
ners and badges for labor organizations. 
She is a member of the Girls’ Shoe- 
Operatives’ Union and the Woman's 
Union Label League. The prize banner 
will not be made until after Labor Day, as 
the name of the winning orgazization, its 
motto and emblem and that of the Inter- 
national Union with which it is affiliated, 
will be the designs which are to be worked 
in gold. 


Mrs. J.S. Dieman, of Toronto, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Art Association of 
Canada, who goes to Europe every year 
with a party of friends to visit the art 
galleries, has just returned. She has been 
instrumental in organizing an annual ex- 
hibition of pictures at Toronto, and has 
arranged for a display of original water 
colors by some of the old Dutch masters 
this year. Mrs. Digman attended the 
annual executive meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council at Copenhagen, and during 
the coronation season was in London at- 
tending to her duties as a member of the 
Victoria League. Mrs. Digman was ac- 
companied by her daughter, Lady Tulli- 
ken, who is the wife of an officer of the 
Dutch army. 


Mrs. M. C. Hooper, of New York, has 
a genius for mechanical invention. She 
invented a machine for fluting ruffles at 
the age of fourteen, a self wringing mop 
at sixteen, and she states there is not a 
straw hat made by machinery to-day 
which is not woven in part by a machine of 
her invention. This straw-weaving de- 
vice brought her in at one period an in- 
come of $20,000 a year. Mrs. Hooper has 
obtained a great deal of valuable experi- 
ence in handling her pagents. Through- 
out the entire life of her straw-machine 
patent she was involved in law suits over 
it, one of them lasting eight years. On 
one occasion she went to England, sold a 
patent right and returned with $10,000, 
having been gone just thirty days. One 
of her late inventions is a little hand loom 
which has been used in the New York va- 
cation schools this summer with great 
advantage in teaching the nature and 
making of fabrics. 


Miss FLORENCE WHITE has the distinc- 
tion of being the only woman publisher 
in England. She has had a curiously 
varied career; first a teacher (starting at 
the age of 16 for the magnificent salary of 
£8 per annum), she afterward took up 
journalism, and for some time was the 
only woman journalist in Scotland doing 
special commission work. While helping 
to sub-edit the Edinburgh Evening News 
her health broke down, and to obtain the 
necessary change of air and scene, she 
pluckily worked her way out to India in 
the capacity of children’s nurse. Arrived 
there, she trained for some months in a 
hospital as a probationer, then travelled 
in Burma, and eventually returned home 
to start publishing. The first book Miss 
White issued concerned a treatment of 
smallpox; since then she has been very 
successful with a series of handbooks on 
practical domestic subjects, and has sev- 
eral novels in hand for the coming 
autumn. 
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WASTED SYMPATHY ON IMAGINARY 
HARDSHIPS. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, in the New 
York Sunday Sun of August 17, calls at- 
tention to a double-column, double-leaded 
editorial with a scare-head—‘'Women are 
Working as House Painters at Syracuse!’’ 
After a striking picture of ‘‘poor women 
dressed in blouses and daubed from head 
to foot with paint, on high ladders, and 
swinging platforms,’’ the editorial con- 
tinued: 

The ladies who write and iecture, and 
fancy themselves the emancipating cham- 
pions of their sex and are given to rejoic- 
ing over the “opening of new avenues of 
employment for women,” should give 
thought to these bloused house painters 
of Syracuse, in the rich and Christian 
American State of New York. 


The meaning of the female house painter 
of Syracuse is plain to those who have 
eyes to see. She is sister to the digging 
and ploughing peasant woman seen by the 
shocked American from his European car 
window, sister to the half-naked woman 
of England’s mines, sister to the female 
hod-carrier of the Continent, sister to the 
woman wage-earner in all manual occu- 
pations in America—pathetic proof that 
economic conditions which have produced 
the heart-breaking contrasts of wealth and 
penury in the Old World are operative in 
the New, and yielding the same bitter 
fruits. 

‘*Really,”’ says Mrs. Harper, ‘‘we have 
not been so thrilled since we were made 
acquainted with the ‘brother to the ox.’ 
But how much truth is there in this har- 
rowing tale? A personal visit to the 
office of the superintendent of the State 
Fair, on the grounds at Syracuse, elicited 
the assurance that no woman had been 
employed to paint the buildings or do any 
outside work whatever. The Journal 
article had been received and was declared 
to be wholly false. The only women 
working there were engaged in the truly 
feminine employments of scrubbing the 
floors and whitewashing the inside walls, 
principally the former. If one had time 
and opportunity to run down to their 
source most of the sensational stuff that 
is printed about ‘the new woman’ nowa- 
days, it would probably be found to have 
just about as much foundation as the 
above canard. 

“But suppose women had been painting 
the houses outdoors in the fresh air and 
the sunshine, it would not have been one- 
half so hard and unhealthful as scrubbing 
floors on their knees. A hod of mortar is 
no heavier than a bucket of coal, and a 
load of bricks does not weigh any more 
than a washtub of water, and millions of 
women are daily bending under these 
burdens without any double-leaded edito- 
rials of protest. Digging and ploughing 
in the fields would be infinitely better for 
women than toiling in the sweat shops of 
the cities, healthier even than doing the 
usual housework in unsanitary tenements. 
As for the ‘heart-breaking contrasts of 
wealth and penury,’ they have the su- 
preme advantage in the United States of 
being accompanied by the knowledge that 
the rich of to-day were the poor of yes- 
terday. This is the only country where 
the poor man is stimulated by living ex- 
amples of what he himself may achieve, 
and while the possibilities are not so great 
for woman, she at least can marry the 
man and rise with him. And when they 
have made their fortune there are no in- 
surmountable barriers of caste to pre- 
vent their taking whatever place they are 
competent to fill. 

“These people who wax so indignant 
when they see women engaged in any 
difficult vocation in public, overlook the 
fact that they are not working any harder 
than they always have done, but their 
domestic occupations have practically all 
been taken away and they are forced to 
follow them outside the home. This is 
not due to ‘ladies who write and lecture 
and fancy themselves the emancipators of 
their sex,’ but to men themselves with 
their inventions, their factories and their 
combinations of labor. It was inevitable, 
it is done and it never can be undone. 
There is never a year which does not wit. 
ness some industry forever transferred 
from the household. Under these condi- 
tions the fulfilment of the Journal's wish 
for a ‘democratic state in which there 
would be no need for women wage-earn- 
ers of any kind,’ would bea calamity. It 
would not be a democracy, but an aris- 
tocracy, where the men did a double share 
of the work and the women were idlers. 
There would be no end to the mischief 
they would get into, and a general de- 
moralization would result, such as we see 
now in a specialized form among our idle 
classes, whether it be the poor who are 
idle because they have no work, or the 
rich because they will not work. 

**Women ought to do their share of the 
world’s labor, and they always have done 
it. All which the much-criticized ‘eman- 
cipators of their sex’ contend for is that 
women shal! decide for themselves in 
what this share shal) consist, and having 
done it, shall be adequately paid for it, 
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and the stipend gauged by sex instead of 
service. Probably not one of ‘the ladies 
who write and lecture’ would like to see 
women employed as house painters, but 
not because it is such hard work. Many 
of these ladies do considerable painting 
about their own domiciles every spring 
and enjoy it. Instances are not uncom- 
mon where a woman has painted her en- 
tire dwelling without causing an earth- 
quake in the neighborhood. Women also 
enjoy using the saw and hammer about 
their own premises, and they do it well, 
notwithstanding the stereotyped jokes on 
the subject. General house building and 
painting, however, with a crowd of work- 
men employed, have many features which 
render them inappropriate for women, 
and we shall all sincerely hope that wom- 
en will not be driven to these occupations. 
Interior decorations are eminently suita- 
ble for women and those of the future 
who use the artist’s brush in producing 
them will be quite as much in their 
‘sphere’ as those who are now doing the 
interior work with a whitewash brush 
and a scrubbing brush.”’ 





THE XANTIPPES EXCUSED. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a recent search among some old 
books at the Boston library, I learned 
strange things about the female sex. I 
was both amused and edified to discover 
that the Xantippes, from Socrates’ troub- 
lesome frau to the nervous wife of the 
present-day American citizen, have been 
justified in the eyes of the world by the 
following paragraph, which appeared in 
the January Harper's Magazine for 1861: 


There is one very curious development 
of the female sex, as seen at Millbank (a 
woman’s jail) which is worthy of notice. 
If the remark may be made without seem- 
ing abusive of the sex, it would appear 
that nearly all women demand, now and 
then, a tempest of some sort, in order to 
throw off their surplus electricity. Some- 
times this outbreak takes the form of a 
breeze at home; sometimes of a quarrel 
with a neighbor; now of a downright 
wage 1 of a delinquent tradesman; 
again of hysterics. Among the most cul- 
tivated perhaps a red-hot epistolary com- 
munication to some one may relieve the 
highly charged battery. If the women 
themselves would give candid testimony, 
would they not acknowledge that they at 
times feel as if they would give a year of 
life for the privilege of smashing crockery 
at pleasure for just two minutes? The 
female convicts of Millbank have this 
feeling and act upon it. The result in 
each case is what at Millbank is called a 
“Breaking Out.’’ The time selected is 
invariably night; the woman begins by 
smashing all the glass in her cell window, 
follows that by breaking such of her fur- 
niture as is frangible, and then tearing 
the bedding to pieces, all the while shout- 
ing at the top of her voice, and winding 
up the entertainment by a demoniac 
dance among the ruins. 


In the nervous outbreaks referred to in 
the first part of the above paragraph, we 
twentieth century women recognize feat- 
ures of ourselves, as they were of our 
grandmothers, But men, too, are fre- 
quently attacked with similar nervous 
troubles, probably as the result of the 
law of heredity. With what a stern judg- 
ment should our great aunts and grand- 
mothers be judged for handing down 
these tendencies! But we refuse to ac- 
knowledge any kinship to those Millbank 
demoniac dances and wild revelries, which 
in our day belong only to the insane 
asylum. @. Te 





WIVES OF POLITICAL LEADERS. 

Lord Salisbury’s health and his activity 
in public affairs have both visibly de- 
clined since the death of his wife, writes 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller in the London Daily 
News. The interest of Lady Salisbury in 
politics, and her ability to counsel and 
stimulate in regard to them is not so well 
known as is the devotion that Mrs. Glad- 
stone gave to the personal comfort and 
political progress of her illustrious hus- 
band; but in point of fact both the leaders 
of the great political parties were fortu- 
nate enough to possess this source of 
strength and support. How much it did 
for them cannot be actually computed, 
but it may be safely stated that no man 
of the upper ranks of society has ever 
given steady devotion to the public ser- 
vice (for according to his lights the Con- 
ser ative leader has been as devoted to 
the public service as his great rival) with- 
out having beside him a wife who was 
interested in his career. I have thought 
over all the leading English politicians of 
the past generation who were born into 
the enjoyment of social consideration by 
reason of their rank, and who had luxuri- 
ous ease at their command by reason of 
their wealth, and who have, nevertheless, 
exerted themselves actively and unweary- 
ingly about politics, and they have always 
been supported and encouraged by the 
sympathy and advice of a more or less 
able woman united to them in marriage. 

“Great ladies,’ indeed, have always 
been encouraged by general expectation 
and by the current of opinion in their own 


instead of having their ‘stint’ assigned | class to be interested in the politics of 





their husbands, and to take as active a 
share as their abilities were equal to in 
the consideration and management of the 
affairs of the country. When some of us 
endeavot to arouse an interest in public 
affairs in the minds of the women of the 
middle and working classes, we are only 
endeavoring to obtain for the men of those 
classes the same sympathy and interest in 
what has now,under an extended suffrage, 
become the universal concern, which the 
women of the aristocratic classes have 
always been expected to manifest during 
the time when our government was ex- 
clusively the business of the upper 
classes,’’ 


AID FOR A BRAVE OLD LADY. 


The Farmdale (O.) Political Equality 
Club is making an effort to have Miss 
Chloe Newton placed in the Dorcas In- 
valid Home at Cleveland, O., and takes 
this means of inviting friends to contrib- 
ute to the funds which it is trying to raise 
for this purpose. It will be remembered 
by readers of the JouRNAL that Miss 
Newton is 85 years of age, and without 
means of support. She graduated from 
Oberlin College with Lucy Stone, and 
after her graduation became a teacher. 
When the Civil War broke out, she took 
charge of the home farm and her parents, 
thus making it possible for the brother to 
go tothe front. Then her mother’s health 
failed, and she came home and devoted 
herself to her, giving her the best of care 
and the best years of her life. Her grand- 
father was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, her father fought in the war of 1812, 
and, as above stated, her brother served 
in 1861, Miss Newton was generous with 
the little she had, never dreaming that so 
long a life was before her and that she 
would outlive her competence. She is an 
honorary member of the Farmdale P. E. C., 
which association, with the help of contri- 
butions from other societies of women 
and from individuals, has cared for her 
for the past two or three years. This 
club now wishes to raise $100 to secure 
Miss Newton’s entrance into the Home 
above named. A friend in far-away Wis- 
consin, who read our former letter about 
Miss Newton inthe JouRNAL, has pledged 
herself to raise $20 of thisamount. Will 
not those who read this article give the 
other $80? Contributions may be sent to 
Miss Harriet A. Roberts, Farmdale, Ohio, 
or to me at Warren, Ohio. I can vouch 
for the integrity of Miss Roberts and for 
the worthiness of Miss Newton. 

In response to the appeal in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, the following sums have 
been received: 





Harriet E. Hawkins, Boston, ° $ 1.00 
ye Mass., . ° ° ‘ 5.00 
Cornelia C. Hussey, 20.00 


There have also been received for her 
from: 


Burghill W. R. C., $ 5.00 
Akron D. A. R., 15.00 
Warren W.R.C., 25.00 
BurghillG.A.R., . P : 10.00 
Mrs. J. A. Stone, Cleveland, . 5.00 


Since the Farmdale club has been taking 
care of her, the C. and P. church, Kins- 
man, has given her $1000; Mrs. Laura 
Bradley, Farmdale, $10.00; Mrs. J. A. 
Stone, Cleveland, $5.00. The Farmdale 
club has given personal care, food, cloth- 


ing and money. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


Warren, Ohio. 





CHILD LABOR IN SOUTHERN FACTORIES. 


The report of the Alabama committee 
on child labor in the South is an impor- 
tant publication. It puts in compact form 
the facts regarding this abuse, and it 
should be in the hands of all interested in 
rescuing the poor slaves of the spinning- 
room from a childhood of drudgery. Ac- 
cording to statistics, the number of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age employed in 
the Alabama cotton factories increased 
140.9 per cent. during the decade ending 
in 1880, and 106.5 per cent. between 1880 
and 1890. Between 1890 and 1900 the in- 
crease was 270.9 per cent. Of the 45,044 
textile operatives in North Carolina, 7,996 
are under 14 years of age, while the aver- 
age wage of the child has decreased from 
82 to 29 cents per day in that State. In 
some places in the South the daily wage 
is as low as 9 cents a day, incredible as it 
seems, and this for twelve hours of labor! 
In all, it is estimated that there are at 
least 22,000 such child victims of the ra- 
pacity and selfishness of the Northern and 
Southern owners of mills in the South, 
and from 9,000 to 10,000 of these are un- 
der the age of 12. The pamphlet can be 
had from the secretary of the Alabama 
Child Labor Committee, Box 347, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on receipt of ten cents post- 
age. Checks in aid of the cause may be 
sent to the treasurer, S. B. Marks, Jr., of 
the Merchants’ and Planters’ National 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

The president of the Alabama Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs thinks that the 
proper way to accomplish the reform is 
by soft-spoken words and by an agree- 
ment between the cotton-mill owners not 
to employ children under certain condi- 
tions. Mrs. Orr’s plan will undoubtedly 





commend itself most heartily to the em- 
ployers of labor. Were there ever men 
eugaged in a sordid and morally indefensi- 
ble traffic who did not complain if they 
and their doings were given their proper 
names? Mrs, Orr cannot forget that the 
mill-owners and their superintendents are 
the husbands and fathers of many of the 
members of her Federation, and among 
the “best men” in their communities, 
Unfortunately for Mrs. Orr, the history 
of all such agitations shows that the 
broadcloth man is the hardest to move, 
particularly if his pocket be affected. The 
only way in which his conscience can be 
stirred is to hold him upto the shame and 
disgrace he merits, and to turn the search- 
light of public opinion upon him until he 
mends his ways. In this connection we 
commend to our readers the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s description of the offender with 
whom Mrs, Orr seeks to deal, which we 
reprint in another column.—WN, Y. Nation. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 


A quarter of a century ago a few enthu- 
siasts, who were duly sneered at by the 
general public and by the great majority 
of the medical profession, established the 
London School of Medicine for Women, 
taking for their premises a small house 
with outbuildings in Hunter Street. The 
struggle for existence was not an easy 
one, but some medical men of high posi- 
tion, who were fully impressed with the 
desirability of organizing an institution 
where women could receive a first-class 
medical training, and the few women who 
were competent to do so volunteered their 
services, and lectured at the school during 
its earlier years. Among the former may 
be mentioned Dr. Edward Schafer, now 
professor of physiology in the University 
of Edinburgh. The school increased in 
numbers, and the pupils presented them- 
selves at the only examining boards in 
England which at that time would admit 
them to examination for degrees; and at 
the University of London, which is noto- 
riously the most severe examination in 
Great Britain, they obtained very high 
honors. The school has so well prospered 
that it has been able to erect a most satis- 
factory group of buildings on the site of 
several old houses in Hunter Street, 

The annual distribution of prizes took 
place on the 11th inst. Mrs. Garrett An- 
derson, one of the pioneers of the move- 
ment, presided. Mrs, Anderson has been 
identified with the school from its founda- 
tion, and is now its dean. It must be a 
matter of great satisfaction to her to find 
that her daughter has followed in her 
footsteps and become a recognized med- 
ical practitioner. At the distribution of 
prizes there was a large attendance. The 
value of the instruction given, the charac- 
ter of the students trained, both com- 
mended themselves to the public at large. 
The governors of the endowed charities 
of St. Dustan’s in the East gave a scholar- 
ship of £60 a year for three years, and 
other scholarships of equal and some of 
greater value were also distributed. 

The work of the school has steadily pro- 
gressed during the past year. A due pro- 
portion of those students who have pre- 
sented themselves for examination have 
passed, and many of them have accepted 
important appointments not only in Eng- 
land bat in other parts of the world. Two 
new appointments of house surgeon and 
house physician have been made at the 
Royal Free Hospital; both have been filled 
most successfully by women. Abroad, 
much has been done by the students of 
the hospital. The South African Hospi- 
tal Commission was partly constituted by 
Miss Watcrson, M. D., and the Hon. Ella 
Scarlett, and did valuable work. Miss 
Scarlett received the appointment of med- 
ical officer of health to the refugee camp, 
Orange River Colony, and a large number 
of old students have received public ap- 
pointments during the year. 

Sir Arthur Riicker, principal of the Uni- 
versity of London, observed that the Uni- 
versity took a very great interest in wom- 
en’s education, and that for the last 25 
years he had done all that lay in his 
power toward the furtherance of the great 
cause. The University could focus and 
organize cultivation and intelligence both 
in men and women, a point which had 
been much neglected in higher education 
in London; but it was not a teaching 
body. Instruction was left to different 
institutions, which thus had an amount of 
freedom that was absolutely necessary for 
their beneficial self-development; but the 
connection between the University and 
such institutions as the Medical School 
for Women was beneficial to both. 

The present list of lecturers and demon- 
strators includes teachers of very high 
character, the larger proportion of which 
are women. The entry of new students 
during the past year was considerably 
larger than in 1900, and the total number 
of students at the beginning of the last 
winter session was close upon 200. 

A good indication of the value that is 
placed on the services of medical women 
may be inferred from the fact that in ad- 





dition to the appointments in South Africa 
previously mentioned, Miss Hendersoy 
Mies Iles, and Miss Vaughan were ap- 
pointed to the concentration camps jp 
South Afries, and that Mrs. Deacon was 
made medical officer of health by the 
Accra Town Council in West Africa, ang 
that the decoration of the Royal Reg 
Cross has been conferred on Miss Saville 
M. D., in recognition of her services at 
the International Hospital during the 
siege of Pekin. The decision of the Royal 
Free Hospital committee to appoint two 
women to medical posts was carried out 
in May last year, when Miss Anderson, 
M. D., was elected one of the house sy r- 
geons, and Miss Woodcock one of the 
house physicians, 

Some of our examining boards do not 
admit women to competition for degrees, 
but in all probability, in the course of a 
few years, the position attained by medi- 
cal women will have led to their stil) fur. 
ther recognition as fit and proper persons 
to be medical officers. The Royal College 
of Physicians declines to grant its degrees 
to women, as does the Royal College of 
Surgeons, but it is a strong indication of 
the growing feeling of the value of female 
medical knowledge that the authorities 
of the college have put their valuable 
museum at the exclusive service of wom. 
en students during one day in the week, 
This privilege is taken advantage of by 
many students. The high standard of 
professional honor and the observation 
of professional etiquette have, it is satis- 
factory to state, been as perfectly ob. 
served among the medical women as 
among the men, and although the Col- 
lege of Medicine for Women still requires 
greater pecuniary support, there is no 
doubt that it will be one of the most 
prominent and satisfactory institutions in 
the metropolis. 





CO-EDUCATION A PROTECTION TO GIRLS. 


Since the separate schools for girls are 
largely sustained by the wealthy elass 
which sets the social pace for the world, 
it comes as an agreeable surprise to find a 
leading society and fashion journal advo- 
cating coéducation as the best means of 
protecting young girls from numerous 
perils. After referring to a distressing 
tragedy in which a young girl was the 
victim, and of the presence in all large 
cities of thousands of inexperienced girls 
without the least chaperonage, Vogue 
says: 

“The task of steering one’s life wisely 
is a heavy one for the mature person of 
much experience, and it is a grievous bur- 
den for the young who have at hand no 
intelligent and devoted counsellor. So 
that between the girls that live among 
strangers, and the daughters of unwise 
mothers who permit almost wholly un- 
chaperoned association with the chance 
acquaintances met in travelling, or at 
places of summer sojourn, there is an ag- 
gregate of large numbers of girls who are 
left to withstand, as best they can, such 
trials as fall to the lot of the inexperi- 
enced and the unprotected. 

“Since circumstances thus leave a large 
proportion of the young girls of the na- 
tion defenceless, it is surely only just that 
the girl’s training shall take into account 
the large drafts which are likely to be 
made on her capacity for taking proper 
care of herself. And as means to this end 
few things could be more helpful than to 
discourage in the girl the romantic no- 
tions fostered by novels and the drama 
and by public opinion as well. 

“Every influence of a girl’s life (that is, 
in all classes above the very poor) tends to 
develop in her an emotional attitude 
toward man which is unfortunate, as it 
blinds her judgment in individual cases, 
and makes her regard men as a sex from 
a Romeo and Juliet standpoint, which is, 
for several reasons, not a good point of 
view from which to view human beings. 
One result is that recreation loses its zest 
if the company does not include young 
men, the girl’s imagination continually 
revolving around ‘him’ present or to 
come, 

‘Indeed, the only desirable things of 
life to many girls centre insome man who 
shall be devoted, which is not only an 
artificial and unwholesome view to take of 
life, but in its practical bearings such sen- 
timentality puts the girl at the mercy of 
men’s whims, their inconstancy, and not 
infrequently, their weakness and their 
wickedness. Whatever may have been 
desirable when men and women were !ess 
strongly individualized than they are to- 
day, the most important equipment of the 
girl of the hour is self-reliance and 4 
knowing facing of facts. 

‘‘And as making for her enlightenment, 
nothing quite equals coéducation, which 
happens at the moment to be a much dis- 
cussed topic, into which controversy it is 
not, however, the p»*pose of this little 
screed to enter. This » an of training is 
commended merely because it tends to 
give girls a saner view of the other sex 
than is obtainable where young men and 
women meet only socially. 

“The influence of the coéducational 
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training is to emphasize the fact that men 
and women are primarily human beings 
with minds. In society (the word being 
used in its proper sense), on the other 
hand, the point of view insisted upon is 
that of two sexes with romantic tenden- 
cies. 

“All proper college training tends to 
subordinate the emotional nature, and it 
is for this rea jally desired for 
girls, but only a very few young women 
have the opportunity of college-going, and 
it devolves upon parents and guardians 
and those who are regarded as leaders of 
thought to encourage all girls to regard 
men as @ class, as fellow human beings, 
and not perpetually as potential lovers. 
Such a change in a point of view would 
make @ social revolution, and it is among 
the new kinds of progress that are coming 
this way.’’ 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Bread and Wine,’’ a Swiss story by 
Maude Egerton King, reminds one strongly 
of some of the peasant idyls of George Sand, 
in the opinion of a writer in the August At- 
lantic. He finds Mrs. King’s style sympa- 
thetie and restrained, and is pleased that 
an Englishwoman can produce so delicate 
an example of the genre which the Latins 
are wont to consider all their own. 


A good point for mothers to think of is 
the one made by a speaker at the Riving- 
ton Street settlement, New York City: 
“Give the boys,” he said, ‘some domestic 
training. A boy who can make his own 
bed will not be likely to despise his sister 
for making beds, and a girl who can drive 
a nail straight or attend to a furnace will 
not be so likely to look on a boy who 
does such work as being infinitely superior 
to herself.’’ 


The bell on Zion’s German Lutheran 
church, Rochester, N. Y., is rung in a 
peculiar way, the explanation of which is 
given by a correspondent of The Lutheran. 
It is that about fifty years ago the ‘‘Swed- 
ish Nightingale,’’ Jenny Lind, was touring 
this country. She sang in the Corinthian 
Hall at Rochester. The German Luther- 
ans were building their church at that 
time. Jenny Lind, hearing of the church, 
took a deep interest in it, and voluntarily 
gave the bell, requesting that it should 
not be tolled as the bells of American 
churches are, but that it be rung like the 
bells in her native land. The custom has 
never been changed, and this accounts for 
the way the bell is now rung. 


A woman who is spending the summer 
in the city for the first time in many 
years says: ‘‘To my amazement I have 
been resting in my own home with greater 
success than has often come to me in many 
a country place that I have visited. It is 
a delight to be in town with no demands 
upon me; to do innumerable little things 
about the house that have been awaiting 
aconvenient season for months; to read 
books and write letters that I never find 
time for; and all without the effort of 
planning a summer trip or keeping up any 
sort of summer excitement. Change of 
air and scene are undoubtedly beneficial, 
but fur one summer at least I am finding 
the greatest benefit from staying at home 
to do nothing.’’—Ezchange. 


United States Senator Simmons of North 
Carolina wants a monument erected to 
mark the place where the first English- 
speaking people landed, and where the first 
Anglo-American woman was born — Vir- 
ginia Dare. The historic spot is in Senator 
Simmons’ State. It is Roanoke Island, 
N. C,, and the date was 1584. The people 
who settled there had been sent over by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and they wrote such 
glowing letters home and made such at- 
tractive maps that in 1585 and 1587 the 
colony largely increased. It was at Roan- 
oke Island, in 1587, that Virginia Dare 
was born. She ought to have a monu- 
ment, says Mr. Simmons, and he wants 
Congress to appropriate $25,000 for this 
purpose.— Patriotic Review. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin always goes to 
Europe in the spring and stays until mid- 
summer, but she never fails to spend part 
of the year at her Maine country home, 
“Quillcote,”’ on the Saco River. She has 
identified herself thoroughly with the lit- 
tle village where she passed her childhood, 
and has done a great deal for the com- 
munity. She plays the organ in the old 
church and sings in the choir. She teaches 
in the Sunday school, lends her house for 
church and social festivities, and gives 
help with open hands wherever it is need- 
ed. A village improvement society is one 
of her pet hobbies, and each year she 
gives an entertainment whose proceeds go 
towards beautifying the village. She reads 
from the manuscript of her newest unpub- 
lished book, and she presses into service 
the talents of any friends who happen to 
be in her house party. The evenings 
would find favor even in New York. Saco 
River considers them record-breaking and 
buys tickets lavishly, with a comfortable 
inner knowledge that the bread will return 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
@heney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KInNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price, 75c per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





in the shape of park benches and river 
terraces and clean streets and other village 
improvements. Mrs. Wiggin’s latest book, 
“The Diary of a Goose Girl,”’ is proving 
very acceptable summer reading. This 
autumn her ‘Penelope’s Irish Experi- 
ences”’ will be published in a holiday edi- 
tion, with charming illustrations by the 
English artist, Charles E. Brock. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE REBECCA IN THESECRET SERVICE. 
It was only a square piece of linen cloth, 
on which, in orderly array, were worked, 
first, the alphabet, in both small and cap- 
ital letters, then the numbers up to fifty, 
the days of the week, the months of the 
year, and, finally, in an elaborate style, a 
verse of Scripture. A genuine, old-fash - 
ioned sampler it was, with the owner's 
name worked in faded blue and red,— 

‘Rebecca Marvin, aged fifteen.’’ 

“She was my grandmother,”’ said Grand- 
mother Garry, as she spread out the faded 
sampler on her knee, and called our atten- 
tion to how well it was done. 

‘How many years ago did it happen?”’ 

“Over a hundred years ago. Rebecca 
lived in this very house; her father built 
it. She must have been a pretty girl, for 
she was a pretty lady; her picture testifies 
to that. She had dark blue eyes and red 
cheeks, and her hair was curly and abun- 
dant. But the adventure of the sampler 
happened when she was a very young girl. 
It was during the Revolution, you know, 
and there were exciting times down this 
way. 

**One day, some time after the battle of 
Lexington, when Rebecca ran upstairs to 
tell her grandfather that dinner was ready, 
she found him pacing up and down the 
room with hurried, restless strides. 

‘**What is the matter, dear father?’ 
asked the little maid, slipping her hand 
in his, and raising herself on tiptoe, so 
that she could kiss him. 

‘**T am puzzled how to get a message 
to Captain Gray, who is stationed five or 
six miles down the road,’ said her father, 
anxiously. 

** ‘Can’t you send James or Pete?’ 

***Oh, yes; but there is danger that my 
messenger may be captured by the Brit- 
ish, and my plan would be discovered 
by the enemy. James and Pete, though 
trustworthy servants, would, if taken, im- 
mediately betray themselves. No;I must 
have some one who would not be easily 
suspected, and who, if caught, would keep 
cool and evade exposure.’ 

‘***Father,’ said Rebecca, her dark eyes 
glowing, ‘let me go.’ 

‘***You!’ exclaimed her father. ‘Why, 
my dear child, you are so afraid of the 
red-coats that you never dare go out 
alone; and here you are talking of going 
several miles down a road frequented by 
the very soldiers you fear so greatly!’ 

** ‘But, father, I don’t think they would 
hurt me!’ 

***But the letter, child,—if they found 
that’’ 

‘**Ah, but they won’t. 
of a way to hide it.’ 

** ‘How?’ 

‘The girl drew her father’s head down 
and whispered in his ear. 

‘*Her father smiled, well pleased. 

‘© ‘It is a wise thought, my child, for 
one of your years.’ 

‘“*Then his face grew grave and he re. 
sumed his walk up and down the room, 
He could not endure the thought of ex- 
posing his child to the least danger. But 
it was a time when every patriot was 
obliged to venture much. So, with a si- 
lent prayer, he turned to Rebecca, 

***Well, child, it shall be as you say. 
But be discreet. Avoid travellers as much 
as possible. If you meet any one on the 
road, and are asked where you are going, 
you say, politely, that you are on your 
way to your Uncle and Aunt Gordon’s, 
who are known to be staunch Tories. So 
you will not be easily suspected; and it 
will be no falsehood, for you may stay 
there all night. Be sure and deliver this 
paper into Captain Gray’s hands, and give 
it to no one else.’ 

“Karly the next morning a young girl 
might have been seen tripping briskly 
down the road. Several miles had been 


I have thought 





traversed in safety, when, just as she came 
to a turr, she heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, and, turning round, saw in the dis- 
tance two men, wearing the dreaded Brit- 
ish uniform, coming over the hill. 

“She could not conceal herself, even if 
there had been time, for the road was no 
longer bordered by woods. And she sum- 
moned up all her courage, for she knew 
the critical moment had arrived. 

‘‘Without seeming to notice their ap- 
proach Rebecca sat down on a mossy 
stone by the road-side, and opening her 
basket, took out first her sampler and 
then her lunch. Shesat there, eating and 
sewing, until the officers came up. 

***Hello!’ cried one. ‘Where are you 
going, my lass?’ 

‘Rebecca tossed her curls. 

‘**A-visiting, sir; lam going to see my 
uncle and aunt in Boston.’ 

‘**And pray what may your uncle’s 
name be?’ 

** ‘Gordon, if you please, sir.’ 


***Gordon!’ repeated the officer. ‘Oh, 
I know him,—a good Royalist. I am glad 
such a pretty maid is not a rebel. But 


look out that the Yankees don’t shoot 
you.’ Then turning to his companion, he 
said, ‘Come on, major.’ 

‘But the latter, an older man, lingered, 
saying, ‘Humph! How do you know the 
girl speaks the truth? She may be a 
rebel, and have some important message. 
What have you in your bag, my child?’ 

‘* ‘My crewels, sir, for working on my 
sampler,’ she replied, looking up at him. 
She untied the bag, smiling, and emptied 
the contents in her lap. 

*“*But, child’—persisted the officer, 
when he was interrupted by his com- 
panion, saying impatiently— 

** ‘Bother, major! You are as fussy as 
an old hen? There is no tarrying here; 
we must be gone. Come!’ 

“The red-coats galloped away in a 
cloud of dust; and Rebecca gave a sigh of 
relief, as she patted her sampler caress- 
ingly. For, my dears, what do you think? 
It was in the lining of her sampler that 
she had concealed her father’s letter! 

‘Ere many hours had rolled away, Re- 
becca had reached the American camp and 
delivered the papers into the hands of 
Captain Gray. Then she went on her 
way, and by early afternoon she reached 
her aunt’s house, where she received a 
hearty welcome, for the old lady, though 
a Tory, was very fond of her brave little 
niece. 

**Rebecca went to church the next day, 
and very still she sat, enjoying the music 
and watching the fine ladies with their 
long velvet trains, and their hair rolled 
high on their heads. Then the officers, 
too,—how their scarlet uniforms bright- 
ened up the gloomy interior. 

‘Yes, they are all fine and dazzling, but 
for all that there was a demure-faced 
rebel lass, with her hands folded in a prim 
way in front of her, and her young heart 
all in a joyful flutter. 

‘“*And so you see, my dears, there is a 
good reason why the descendants of Re- 
becca Marvin should prize this sampler. 
When she reached the venerable age of 
ninety-two she gave it to me, and I have 
kept it as a precious relic.’’—Sabbath 
School Visitor. 





HUMOROUS. 


“I understand Brown went to New Jer- 
sey last summer to study the mosquito,” 
said one man to another, referring toa 
well-known entomologist. 

*‘So I heard,’’ said the second man, ‘but 
when I met him the other day, he said 
that he felt that instead of studying ento- 
mology he’d been engaged most of the 
time in teaching anthropology. 


A devout Scottish minister once stopped 
at a country inn to pass the Sunday. The 
day was rainy and close; and toward 
night, as he sat in the little parlor, he 
suggested to his landlady that it would be 
desirable to have one of the windows 
raised and have some fresh air in the 
room. ‘Mon,”’’ said the old woman, with 
stern disapproval written plainly on her 
rugged face, ‘‘dinna ye ken that ye can 
woh fresh air in this hoose on the Saw- 
beth?’’ 


**T want 5 cents’ worth of glory divine,” 
said a flaxen-haired tot looking intently 
at the clerk in a South Boston drug store 
last evening. Everybody within bearing 
of the infantile voice either laughed or 
smiled, while Mr. Grey, the drug man, 
looked serious and appeared to be think- 
ing. ‘Are you sure it is glory divine you 
want?”’ he asked the little one. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the prompt response. 

“For what does mamma want it?’’ was 
the next question. 

“To throw it around the room and in 
the back yard,’’ said the little tot, inno- 
cently. 

‘Ian’t it chloride of lime she wants 
asked the drug man. 

The little girl nodded her assent, and 
soon she was on her way home to mother. 
‘It’s only one of many enigmas which 
face the drug clerks every day in their 
life,’’ said the apothecary. ‘‘The little 
girls do not make mistakes very often, but 
the little boys and some of the heads of 
families are always guessing at what they 
want and letting us guess what they 
mean. But ‘glory divine’ is a new one on 
me.’’— Boston Herald. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"R AND RESIL ENCE: 
1g EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN EKA) 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 

Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 

tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 

official organ of the State Union. A 

bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 

perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 

KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Saw, Auice Stone BLacKwett, and 
Lucy E. AntHonry. For sale at Woman's 
JournNaL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


























Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, THayer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patents be'ng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply te 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


ens its next i September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PieRoy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t., 
New York. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


—————— 
D. E. BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket . 











Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruias of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 
Comaections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 














ital 
For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” 


ery dary ion devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


@STABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Wagon Mer daily 2 the city 





oeroper an 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1973. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders bis paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








BOSTON POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB. 
The next meeting of the Boston Political 
Equality Cinb will be held at No. 6 Marl- 
borough St., Thursday, Sept. 4, at 8 o’clock. 


CALL FOR WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 

The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Wowan Suffrage Association is 
hereby called to meet in Madison, Wis., Sept 
10-11-12, 1902, for the election of officers, and 
the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

It isto be hoped that the association will 
be fully represented at this convention, and 
that each member will go prepared to do her 
part in making it a success. The Madison 
people, renowned for hospitality, will do 
their utmost to welcome us to their beauti- 
ful city. Let them be rewarded by an inter- 
esting, enthusiastic convention. 

Erta M. GARDNER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


MONTANA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 7th annual convention of the Montana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Butte, Sept. 17 and 18, 1902. 

Miss Gail Laughlin of New York, National 
Organizer, and Expert Agent of the United 
States Industrial Commission, will address 
the convention. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg, of Omaha, member 
of the National Executive Committee, will 
conduct the Work Conferences 

The hospitable city of Butte extends a 
royal welcome to the suffragists, for whom 
special hotel rates and entertainment in 
homes will be provided. 

Maria M. Dean, Helena, Pres. 
NannitTa SHERLOCK, Boulder, Vice Pres. 
Anna L, Waker, Hardy, Secretary. 
Mary B. Atwater, Helena, Treas. 


Sererta GANDERS. Butte, | ‘ 
Mrs. P. A. Dann, Klispel, { Auditors. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 











The Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Euclid Avenue Methodist 
Church at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 7 and 8, 
1902. Towns having no suffrage organiza- 
tions will be allowed one delegate by cour- 
tesy. Among the speakers will be Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
and Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Headquarters, Colonial Hotel. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Harriet TAYLOR UPTON, 

Warren, Ohio. President Ohio W.S. A. 





ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iliinois Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual meeting Oct. 9 and 10, at 
Jacksonville, the guest of the Woman’s Re- 
publican Club of that city. Addresses of 
welcome will be made by Mrs. E. C. Lam- 
bert and others, and responses by Mrs. Julia 
Mills Dunn of Moline, Mrs. Elmina Springer 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Clara /.. Peters of Wat- 
seka. Among those who will take part in 
the convention are: Rev. Kate Hughes of 
Table Grove, Mrs. Eva Munson Smith of 
Springfield, Dr. Fannie Dickinson of Chica- 
go, Rev. Olympia Brown of Racine, Wis., 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of New York. 

EvizaBetu F. Lone, Pres. 

S. Grace Nicno ts, Sec. 





WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP? 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, in her column 
“The Cause of Women,” in the New York 
Sunday Sun, named last week, as one of 
the difficulties in enlisting workers for 
woman suffrage, the abstract character of 
the demand and the apparent absence of 
any definite, specific work to be done. We 
print her article in another column. 

To every believer in woman suffrage I 
would say: ‘The first thing is to interest 
yourself in the practical politics of your 
own locality. Try to promote the wel- 
fare of your town or city. Find out who 
are active in its management, and second 
their efforts. If you have the right to 
vote in school elections, register and go to 
the polls. If there is a woman’s club in 
your town, join it; if none, set one going. 
If there is a suffrage association, make 
yourself a member of it. Talk about the 
subject to your friends and neighbors. 
Above all, take a weekly woman suffrage 
paper, read it, lend it to your friends and 
ask them to take it. Supply yourself 
with suffrage leaflets and circulate them 
as opportunity offers. 

The object of course is to convince the 
community that women are needed as 
voters in the government as they are 
needed as individuals in the home; and 
that every woman needs the right to vote 
asa matter of self-respect and self-pro- 
tection. We must realize that our per- 





sonal welfare and that of our family and 
the community are absolutely dependent 
on good government, and that good gov- 
ernment can only be had by electing 
honest and capable men and women to 
offices of public trust. 

Surely there is enough to do if we are 
willing to do it. But in this work, as in 
every other, individual initiative is indis- 
pensable. Set your mind to work to find 
occupation. ‘‘Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” 

If people only comprehended the om- 
nipotence of government—its absolute 
control of laws, institutions, education, 
taxation, and property—the right of suf- 
frage would be more highly valued and 
more faithfully exercised. If men appreci- 
ated the value of women as needed factors 
in a democracy, men would work heartily 
for women’s enfranchisement. If women 
were aware that in the long run govern- 
ment controls all the material and moral 


‘conditions of their daily lives, employ- 


ments, wages, food, lodgings, clothing, 
amusements, industrial pursuits, and social 
relations—women would claim the right 
to take part as voting citizens in the ad- 


ministration of their own affairs. 
H. B. B. 





A DEFINITE OBJECT. 


In every State suffragists will do well to 
combine next winter on one definite ob. 
ject and direct all their efforts to its at- 
tainment, Nothing can be had without 
legislation, and legislation can only be 
had by a majority vote of both Senate and 
House of Representatives. Therefore at 
every session of every State Legislature a 
petition accompanied by a bill should be 
presented and advocated by citizens, men 
and women. 

Ask for something the Legislature can 
grant—equal guardianship of minor chil- 
dren for mothers, equal property rights 
for wives, municipal or presidential suf- 
frage by act of Legislature, or submission 
of an equal suffrage amendment to the vot- 
ers only where there is reasonable hope of 
obtaining a popular majority. Ask for 
something, ask for it with earnestness and 
persistency, and keep asking till you get 
it. H. B. B. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE ON CO-EDUCA- 
TION. 


. Now that the old arguments for and 
against coéducation are being threshed 
out over again, it may be of interest to 
recall what one of the wisest and most fa- 
mous of American women wrote on the 
subject many yearsago. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in her “Oldtown Folks,”’ after 
drawing a graphic and delightful picture 
of student life at one of the early New 
England academies, says (chapter xxxvi): 

“The query is often raised by our mod- 
ern sociologists, can man and woman, 
with propriety, pursue their studies to- 
gether? Does the great mystery of sex, 
with its wide laws of attraction, and its 
strange, blinding, dazzling influence, fur- 
nish a sufficient reason why the two halves 
of creation, made for each other, should be 
kept during the whole course of education 
rigorously apart? This question, like a 
great many others, was solved without 
discussion by the good sense of our Puri- 
tan ancestors; in throwing the country 
academies, where young men were fitted 
for college, open alike to both sexes, and 
in making the work of education of such 
dignity in the eyes of the community that 
first-rate men were willing to adopt it for 
life. The conseqneaces were that in some 
lonely mountain town, under some bril- 
liant schoolmaster, young men and wom- 
en actually were studying together the 
branches usually pursued in college. 

** ‘But,’ says the modern objector, ‘bring 
young men and women together in these 
relations, and there will be flirtations and 
love affairs,’ 

“Even 80, my friend, there will be. But 
flirtations and love affairs among a nice 
set of girls and boys, in a pure and simple 
state of community, where love is never 
thought of except as leading to lawful 
marriage, are certainly not the worst 
things that can be thought of— not half so 
bad as the grossness and coarseness and 
roughness and rudeness of those wholly 
male schools in which boys fight their 
way on alone, with no humanizing influ- 
ences from the other sex. 

“For my own part, I think love-making 
over one’s Latin and Greek much better 
than the fisting and cuffing and fagging of 
English schools, or than many another 
thing to which poor, blindly fermenting 
boyhood runs when separated from home, 
mother and sister, and confined to an at- 
mosphere and surroundings sharply and 
purely masculine. 

“It is certain that the companionship of 
the girl improves the boy, but more doubt 
has been expressed whether the delicacy 
of womanhood is not impaired by an early 
experience of the flatteries and gallantries 
of the other sex. But, after all, it is no 
worse for a girl to coquette and flirt in her 
Latin and mathematical class than to do 
it in the German or the polka. The 





studies and drill of the school have a cer- 
tain repressive influence, wholly wanting 
in the ball-room and under the gas-light 
of fashionable parties. Ina good school, 
the standard of attraction is, to some ex- 
tent, intellectual. The girl is valued for 
something besides her person; her dispo- 
sition and character are thoroughly tested, 
the powers of her mind go for something, 
and, what is more, she is known in her 
every-day clothes. On the whole, I do 
not think a better way can be found to 
bring the two sexes together without that 
false glamor which obscures their knowl- 
edge of each other, than to put them side 
by side in the daily drill of a good literary 
institution.”’ 

There is much sound common sense in 
these words of Mrs. Stowe’s. A.8. B. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Sonth Carolina club-women, through 
their State Federation, have awarded six- 
teen scholarships in various educational 
institutions of their State, ranging from 
kindergarten training schools to colleges. 


The Georgia State Federation has helped 
to improve the condition of roads through- 
out the State. In recognition of this work, 
the Good Roads Association of the United 
States has made Mrs. A. O. Granger Pres- 
ident of its Georgia Auxiliary. Mrs. 
Granger is the head of the State Federa- 
tion. 

The National Woman’s Republican As- 
sociation has withdrawn from the Nation- 
al Council of Women. The former soci- 
ety was organized in 1888, and was offici- 
cially endorsed by the National Republi- 
can Committee. 

The first woman’s club in Alaska was 
organized at Sitka, in November, 1899, 
at the suggestion of Mrs. W. L. Distin 
who was president for the first two years. 
This club recently acquired the old house 
built by the Russian traders in 1830 on the 
site of an old blockhouse which formed 
one of the first boundaries of Sitka. The 
club-room is always open on “steamer 
day,’’ and if any visiting club women 
happen to be in that vicinity, they will 
find a delightful welcome. The Women’s 
Club of Nome was organized in 1900, with 
twenty charter members. In character 
social and philanthropic, it aims to meet 
the demand of conditions arising in the 
newly populated Arctic country. Its mem- 
bers, from every State in the Union, now 
number over fifty. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Manifold are the duties of ministers’ 
wives and much is expected of them. As 
helpmeets in the home, as leaders in the 
auxiliary work of the church, as hostesses 
of open houses managed on inadequate 
incomes, they have been shining exam- 
ples. Of late years their range of duties 
has expanded and they are becoming ‘‘as- 
sistant pastors’? to and ‘‘supplies’’ for 
their husbands. Sometimes they are duly 
ordained, often they are not, but they 
occupy their husband’s pulpits as serenely 
and successfully as they have met other 
emergencies, and perhaps more accepta- 
bly to their congregations. Here are 
two recent examples: 

“In the absence of her husband, who 
was called away suddenly, Mrs. Short 
preached for Rev. F. Bb. Short, at Eastlake 
Church, Del., on a recent Sunday. The 
congregation were surprised, but the 
speaker made a favorable impression, and 
Dr. Short said some of the members of 
the congregation told him they would 
rather hear his wife preach than to hear 
him. Mrs. Short’s sermon was on silent 
prayer. She will preach in Dr. Short’s 
absence hereafter. Mrs. May E. Frey, 
wife of Rev. P. F. Frey, pastor of the 
Maple Street Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been filling her husband’s pul- 
pit during his absence this summer. The 
work is not new to Mrs. Frey. She has 
always taken great interest in evangelistic 
work and has preached to large congrega- 
tions on many occasions. Her style of 
speaking is pleasant and forcible, and the 
best tribute to it is the large congregations 
which attend the services she is conduct- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Frey have been en- 
gaged in church work in Pennsylvania 
and New York City previous to going to 
Buffalo.”’ 


Miss Harriet Lean has been engaged to 
take the place of Miss Edna Corning as 
missionary at the Baptist Bethel, Boston. 
Miss Lean is a recent graduate of the 
Gordon Training School. She has begun 
her labors and has impressed all most 
favorably. Miss Corning sailed in June 
for India, to take up the work as mis- 
sionary and instructor in the Timpany 
Memorial girls’ boarding school at Cocon- 
da. At a farewell service held in her 
honor, Dea. N. A. Fitch emphasized the 
loss of the Bethel Church, the people at 





the North End.and the Sunday School, 
and in behalf of the church and Sunday 
school and the Bethel Board he presented 
Miss Corning with a purse containing $50 
in gold as a token of appreciation. 


The Rev. E. E. Padgham, pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Perry, Ia., has been 
elected president of the Equal Suffrage 
Club of that place. Miss Padgham is 
spending the summer at the home of her 
father in Syracuse, N. Y. She studied 
for the ministry at the Unitarian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Meadville, Pa., and 
was ordained in the Unitarian ministry 
last September. Since that time she has 
been at ber charge in Iowa and expects to 
resume her work there in the fall. 


Twenty of the twenty-three hospitals 
built and opened by the Methodists in 
America during the last sixteen years are 
under the management of the order of 
deaconesses. F. M. A. 





NATURE STUDY FOR WOMEN. 

For six weeks in summer, Miss Kate 
Baumann has one of the oddest occupa- 
tions of any one in Philadelphia. As 
superintendent of ‘“‘nature study’’ in the 
vacation schools she not only supervises 
the nature work done by the many class- 
es, but collects and distributes the speci- 
mens needed in teaching 3,000 children— 
hundreds of roots of all varieties, stems, 
and leaves, flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 

Three days a week she is off in the 
country from early morning until sun- 
down, hard at work. Three days she 
spends distributing among the schools. 

Her excursions take her far beyond the 
railroad and trolley lines. Clad in a com- 
fortable walking dress, she does miles 
and miles of walking over dusty lanes, 
her eyes wide open for plants that 
have sprung up by the wayside beyond 
the fences, so they may be legitimately 
appropriated. Sometimes she must mount 
fences to gather twigs or leaves from con- 
venient branches, Occasionally there is a 
tree to climb where coveted specimens 
are far beyond the reach of the crooked 
handle of her umbrella. 

On certain days the superintendent’s 
trip is to the woods and fields in search 
of wild flowers. ~ On others, armed with a 
large basket, she visits friendly farmers 
to solicit garden and orchard products, or 
again, she follows the course of some 
stream to hunt for necessary water plants. 

The burden she brings back to town at 
night may be forty pounds of leaves 
pulled from all kinds of trees, or hun- 
dreds of twigs bearing pears and other 
fruits, or a basketful of potatoes, beets, 
and carrots, dug up with their leaves and 
all, 

Distribution the following day is not an 
easy task. The schools to be supplied lie 
in widely separated parts of the town, 
The residents along her various routes 
have grown accustomed to seeing her 
pass by with her odd bundles, and every- 
where she is known and greeted as ‘the 
teacher.”’ 

“T always stop a minute or two to give 
them a chance to admire,’’ Miss Paumann 
says, ‘but, oddly enough, they never ask 
for anything. Just to feast their eyes on 
the flowers is all they want. The only 
time I ever broke my rule of not distrib- 
uting on the street was one day when I 
was passing down Lombard Street with 
an armful of wild azaleas, gathered the 
day before. Suddenly an old, old colored 
woman got up from a doorstep, raising 
both hands in ecstacy. ‘Bress de Lord!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘an’ I ain’t seen calico 
flowers sence I lef’ de Souf!’ 

“She seemed so delighted with such a 
memory of her youth and hovered so lov- 
ingly over the blossoms that I couldn’t 
pass on without leaving half a dozen 
sprays behind. 

“Of course, when I took up the work 
four years ago, it was much easier. There 
were fewer schools then, and not nearly 
so many pupils. Nowadays, if it were 
not for the kindness shown me every- 
where, I simply could not undertake it all 
alone. Every one becomes interested at 
once when I explain my errand. The 
farmers want to insist on my having even 
more than I need, and when our lesson is 
to be on cultivated flowers, the big city 
florists fill my basket to overflowing. 
Then there are.many kind friends who 
are always on the lookout for specimens 
to send me, or who are generous about 
assisting me when my load is a very heavy 
one.”’ 

Another thing that aids Miss Baumann 
in her task is that she was born and bred 
a country girl, and knows just where to 
find the leaves or flowers she needs, and 
in which ponds the water-lilies and hya- 
cinths grow. Even as a child she was de- 
voted to nature, loved to go off on long, 
rambling walks by herself, and exasper- 
ated her family by the number of collec- 
tions she insisted on storing round the 
house. They called her birds’ nests and 
pressed leaves ‘‘trash’’ in those days. Now 





they realize that they were the first manj- 
festations of a talent that was to mean a 
great deal to her. 

Her first work begins early in the 
spring. Then she is abroad in the woods 
looking for acorns that have lain under 
the snows all winter and are in a good 
condition for sprouting. These serve later 
on as splendid examples of germination 
for the younger classes. Later she starts 
gardening in her back yard, planting cu- 
cumber seed, so that the vines with their 
young, tiny fruit may be shown the chi). 
dren, as well as larger specimens contrib. 
uted by the markets. Peas, beans, and 
oats also are planted in small boxes, a bor 
of each just sprouted to go to every 
school.— Philadelphia Press. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
FRANCIS E. HOWARD. 

The death of Francis E. Howard, which 
occurred at his home at Bridgewater, Aug, 
13, removes from the town one of its fore. 
most citizens, and from the Massachu. 
setts Woman Suffrage Association one of 
its most ardent supporters. When a 
member of the Legislature he gave the 
suffrage cause an active and unwavering 
support, and never visited Boston with- 
out making a friendly call at the office of 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL. He was a man 
widely known in educational circles from 
the fact that he was president of Howard 
Seminary, and was one of the trustees 
that had charge of the large endowment 
left by his father, the late Benjamin How. 
ard, in whose honor the school was 
named. Mr. Howard was 77 years of age, 
He leaves a widow and one daughter. 

Mr. Howard was born May 14, 1825. He 
always lived in West Bridgewater, receiv. 
ing his education in the common schools 
of the town, and employing himself about 
his farm as he reached manhood. In 1852 
he married Mary, a daughter of Pliny 
Hayward, who died in June, 1857, leaving 
a little girl, Miss Edith Howard. In 1859 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Simeon 
Taylor. 

He was greatly esteemed by all the 
community, and held some of the most 
responsible offices in the gift of his towns- 
men. He served on the school board for 
eight years, was selectman six years, and 
in 1882 he represented West Bridgewater 
district in the Legislature. He was treas- 
urer of the Howard funds and president 
of the board of trustees of Howard Semi- 
nary, president of the West Bridgewater 
Farmers’ Club, and a member of the Old 
Bridgewater Historical Society, which he 
was instrumental in establishing, giving 
the land and a generous donation for the 
erection of the fireproof building to pre- 
serve the documents and historical accu- 
mulations of the society. He was assist- 
ant marshal in collecting the town census 
for 1870, and originator of the movement 
to establish a town library here, making 
the liberal contribution of $500 for that 
purpose, 

These were some of his public acts, but 
only those who were favored with an inti- 
mate acquaintance with him can realize 
the depth of character of this modest, un- 
assuming man who was a friend to every- 
one, 

A more conscientious, upright man, 
more honorable in word and deed than 
Francis E. Howard, it would be hard to 
find. His name was a guarantee of integ- 
rity. He was a regular attendant at the 
Unitarian Church as long as his health 
permitted, but his religious beliefs were 
not talked about but lived. No man ever 
set his face more firmly against all forms 
of evil than he, yet his influence was ex- 
erted by his example rather than by his 
speech. He was a friend of those in need. 
No worthy cause or person appealed to 
him in vain. His benefactions will never 
be known, for his innate modesty prevent- 
ed any display of his charities. A great 
loss has fallen on the community, and the 
entire circle of his acquaintances unite in 
sympathy with his bereaved wife and 
daughter. 

emsnisiliiaiiiaae 
KATE C, PHELPS, 

Word has reached this city to-day, 
through private sources, of the death on 
Aug. 20, at Los Angeles, Cal., of Miss 
Kate C. Phelps, well-known in this city, 
where she long has been prominent in 
women’s organizations. Miss Phelps has 
been in ill health for a number of years, 
although perhaps comparatively few of 
those with whom she was associated in 
club and like affairs realized this fact. 
She went out to California in the early 
part of last month, accompanied by ber 
sister, Mrs. S. A. Floyd, of 482 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, where Miss Phelps also had 
resided for many years. It was the cus- 
tom of these two sisters to spend the sum- 
mer months in California, and to that 
State they have gone for several years for 
this purpose. Recently it has been know2 
to Miss Phelps’s most intimate friends 
that she has been failing, and, therefor®, 
her death was not wholly unexpected. 

Miss Phelps was born in Boston, and 
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was the daughter of John and Julia 
French. She received her education in 
Boston, and always has lived here, or in 
Dorchester. She was deeply interested in 
charities and philanthropic work. As a 
member for many years of the Woman’s 
Charity Club, she has perbaps been best 
known to a large circle of friends and the 
general public. To help this club in its 
work of maintaining the Free Hospital for 
Women, which it established at Roxbury, 
and bas ever since conducted, Miss Phelps 
devoted much time to planning entertain- 
ments on a large scale, for the benefit of 
the hospital. Among these entertain- 
ments have been in years past the “‘Noah’s 
Ark’’ and the ‘Peep at the Globe,’’ both 
given at the Mechanics Building and en- 
listing the cooperation of hundreds of par- 
ticipants. She was always a faithful at- 
tendant at the monthly business meetings 
of the club, where more recently she has 
taken less active part than in former 
years. 

Miss Phelps was one of the organizers 
of, and an officer in, the Daughters of 
Massachusetts, and she took great interest 
in the work of the “‘C. C. C.,’’ as the Com- 
mittee of Council and Codperation is 
called, in which she had a membership. 
She was one of its indefatigable workers 
in the efforts to benefit the general com- 
munity through sanitary and philanthrop- 
ic movements. One work in which Miss 
Phelps was especially active for this com- 
mittee was the securing of prohibition 
against expectoration in public places like 
street cars, etc. As a member of the 
Moral Education Association she has been 
prominent, and she was widely known 
among club women in general. She had 
become interested in the project of the 
woman’s clubhouse, now in construction, 
and was a stockholder in the Woman’s 
Clubhouse Corporation. In addition to 
her sister, Mrs. Floyd, Miss Phelps is sur- 
vived by a brother, William Phelps, of 
Dorchester. 

quemseipuens 
HANNAH LETCHWORTH HOWLAND. 


Died at her home in Sherwood, N. Y., 
Aug. 19, 1902, Hannah Letchworth How- 
land, wife of William Howland. 

In the annals of noble lives none can be 
recorded more full of loving service for 
others and quiet devotion to high ideals 
than that of Mrs. Hannah Letchworth 
Howland. 

She was born Dec. 15, 1829, at Moravia, 
N. Y., one of eight children. Her parents 
were Hicksite Friends. Soon after her 
birth they removed to Sherwood. Here, 
in this shady village above beautiful Lake 
Cayuga, she passed her life. 

In 1853 she married William Howland. 
The sudden deaths of three little boys 
within a few days of each other brought 
an early tragedy into her married life. 
But she bore this sorrow with high hero- 
ism, giving herself to the administering of 
comfort to others rather than to the in- 
dulging of her own grief. A friend said, 
in referring to this experience, that it 
seemed to intensify that love of children 
which was always so strong with her. 
In many ways did she plan for the delight 
of these small folk, holding picnics in the 
grounds, or preparing Christmas trees 
laden with toys for them. 

After the early bereavement a daughter, 
Isabel, and ason, Herbert, were born who, 
with Mr. Howland, survive her. Miss 
Isabel Howland was for some years active 
in the suffrage work, serving as corre- 
sponding secretary of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. She was 
also secretary of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women for several terms. 

A rare capacity for friendship, such as 
few possess, was a characteristic of this 
loyal nature. One said: ‘‘What will this 
place be without our friend?’ Universal- 
ly beloved, she drew all who came into 
her presence into close bonds of sympa- 
thy: During the long illness, flowers and 
other gifts came in great profusion fraught 
with loving messages. 

Love to God and man was with Mrs. 
Howland a practical creed. With clear 
practical vision she saw what was revealed 
to the hero of the Ring and the Book 
through the power of personality, 

“That life and death 
Are means to an end, that passion uses both, 
Indisputably mistress of the man 

hose form of worship is self-sacrifice.” 

Nothing was hers for herself alone. 
Her home, her grounds were for the en- 
joyment of others. Whatever she had she 
wished to share. 

All the out-world of nature was espe- 
cially dear to her. It responded to her 
artistic sense of beauty and harmony. 
She loved flowers, trees, birds and ani- 
mals. She loved to read of them, to 
watch them in their haunts, or to minister 
to themas shecould. Nothing hurt her 
more than to see dumb creatures suffer. 
The work of the humane society was of 
great interest to her. She was a constant 
subscriber to the papers issued on this sub- 
ject and lost no opportunity to inculcate 
lessons of gentleness toward all living 
creatures, 


none the less characterized by an abiding 
interest in all reforms. They appealed to 
her true sense of justice and to her deep 
sympathies. Anti-slavery, temperance, 
the peace movement had her support and 
help. She wasa firm believer in woman 
suffrage, rejoicing at every gain women 
made toward the attainment of full free- 
dom. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL she espe- 
cially valued. After the weakness of 
long illness made listening an effort, she 
still enjoyed hearing a few paragraphs 
from the JouRNAL, preferring it to other 
reading. 

Between persons she knew no worldly 
distinctions, but was most democratic, 
welcoming all to her circle and giving 
them of her best. No one was too hum- 
ble, too unattractive, nothing was too in- 
significant to arouse her sympathy and in- 
terest. For her there was neither high 
nor low. Hand and brain were never 
idle, but were continually exerted while 
strength permitted for the comfort of 
those around her. Deep sincerity, forti- 
tude and self-control, coupled with mod- 
esty, were marked traits of this noble 
character. Some one who knew her well 
through daily intercourse said, ‘I never 
heard her speak an impatient word.”’ 

During many long years of invalidism 
great suffering came. Bravely and cheer- 
fully she bore this last trial as she had all 
the vicissitudes of her life. Encircled by 
tenderness and love she has passed on to a 
world of larger and fuller opportunity, 
leaving behind the benediction of blessed 
memories to all who were privileged to 
know her. The world will always be 
richer for the influence of such a soul, 
The sympathies of a wide circle go out to 
the husband and son in these first hours 
of loneliness and sorrow. Asagreat poet 
kas written: 

“Such souls of God’s own life partake, 
They live, they live in blest eternity.” 

Simple services were held at the home 
in Sherwood on Friday afternoon. Rev, 
Annis F, Eastman, of Elmira, spoke ap- 
preciative and comforting words to the 
large gathering of kinsfolk and friends, 
The remains were cremated at Waterville. 

HARRIET May MILLs. 

Sherwood, N. Y.. Aug. 24, 1902. 





MRS. GULIELMA COFFIN WOOD, 
of Dorchester, was a prominent member 
of the Society of Friends, and daughter of 
Alexander Gardner Coffin, the last sur- 
vivor of the old Nantucket Friends’ meet- 
ing, which once comprised the chief peo- 
ple of the Island. Her mother was a 
preacher, and she herself was an elder of 
the Boston monthly meeting, and con- 
cerned actively in such activities as the 
Friends carry on, being one of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Friends’ School at 
Providence, R. I. She was a member of 
the Sons and Daughters of Nantucket, of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, and one of the founders of the Dor- 
chester Woman’s Club, and a director. 
But 51 years old, she had done large ser- 
vice. Mrs. Wood was a firm friend of 
every movement for the advancement of 
women. 


ee 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Mrs. KATHERINE A. G. PATTERSON, 
wife of Senator Patterson of Colorado, 
editor and proprietor of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of Denver, is greatly missed by 
her life-long associates. The following 
resolutions have been adopted by the 
Colorado Woman Suffrage Association: 


Whereas Katherine A. G. Patterson, one 
of the founders and for many years president 
of the Colorado Equal 8uffrage Association, 
and effective leader in the suffrage campaign 
of 1877, has passed to the sunlit heights of the 
perfect after-life; and 

Whereas her devotion to the Association, 
to the commonwealth and the nation, has 
been of the most uplifting and illuminating 
order; and 

Whereas her influence for the cause she 
loved was already beginning to be felt at the 
nation’s capital, and with the oem of her 
life there, must have increased in potency, 
extent and beauty; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Assotiation offers to her family its deep and 
grateful ny ye 5 of her exalted service, 
aud assures them of its most loving and sym- 
pathetic thought; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Senator T. M. Patterson, to the 
Denver daily papers, to the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL of Boston, and be spread upon the min- 
utes of the Association. 

Renge C. Pets. Chairman, | 

Mary C. C. Braprorp, Com- 
Harriet E. Fox, | mittee. 
Lizziz Irwin Lamont, | 





WHAT CAN I DO? 


There is seldom a period longer than a 
month, in which a letter is not received 
similar to the one quoted below, from a 
highly-educated young woman in New 
York, daughter of a judge: 


It has been my intention for some time 
to write and ask you how I can best start 
in to take an active part in the work for 
the enfranchisement of women. My ma- 
ternal grandparents were pioneers in the 
movement, but, in spite of this inheritance, 
neither my mother nor myself ever has 
done any public work for it, though we 





Her quiet life, essentially domestic, was 


its fulfilment. There are so many splen- 
did women working for the cause that I 
feel surprised and disappointed that it 
seems to be gaining ground so slowly. If 
this be true, it must be due to the fact 
that there are many like myself, who, 
though earnestly omy | the suffrage, 
are so absorbed in other things that they 
have not given the movement the open 
support that they should. I do not know 
that I can be of any use, but I feel that I 
ought not delay longer in at least offering 
my services and expressing my interest 
and sympathy. 

This describes the situation of thous- 
ands of women, and it is difficult to give a 
definite answer when they say,‘‘What can 
Ido?” If there were something concrete 
to work for they would not have to ask 
the question. The W. C. T. U. sees its 


definite object in the open saloon, the | 


drunkards reeling about the streets, the 
suffering families, and frequently in the 
misery in its own homes. The Federation 
of Clubs, which is going to make its chief 
effort the abolishing of child labor in fac- 
tories, actually perceives these wretched 
little victims by the tens of thousands. 
And this is true of the Charitable Asso- 
ciations, the Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals; all those of a patri- 
otic nature, those for saving the heathen, 
and for helping the Indians, the negroes, 
and all sorts of people and things; those 
for cleaning up the slums, beautifying 
school yards, establishing college settle- 
ments and day nurseries, and for the 
thousand and one good things in which 
millions of women are absorbed. All are 
concrete, definite, material, and in most 
cases the women have only to use in an 
enlarged form the same executive abili- 
ties required in the management of their 
domestic affairs. They can see their work 
grow and take shape under their hande, 
and produce its immediate results. But 
the suffrage seems indefinite, abstract, 
elusive. 

If an amendment is actually pending, 
women can organize and work for that 
with intelligence and energy; but this is 
seldom the case. When it is, however 
and the almost inevitable defeat follows, 
then a profound discouragement settles 
down upon the workers, and they say, ‘It 
is too much for us. The whole power of 
the press and the politicians are against 
us. We never can win. Let us go back 
to our college settlements and our slums, 
to rescuing the unfortunate children, 
putting straw hats on the horses, and 
erecting monuments to the heroic dead, 
Everybody says ‘God bless you’ when we 
are doing this, and everybody says the 
other thing when we try to get the suf- 
frage. We can’t do it.” 


a. + 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Aue. 25, 1902. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

That was an excellent letter in the last 
issue of the JoURNAL signed *‘A Hayseed 
in New York City.’’ The writer can 
hardly have been as bucolic as her nom 
de plume would indicate or she would not 
have fitted herself so readily to the ways 
of a big town, and she must have had a 
natural instinct of journalism to have so 
soon made her mark and succeeded in 


finding employment. She is quite right 
in assuming that good work will bring its 


reward, and that a market is always to be 
found for desirable wares whether in 
fiction or in embroideries. It has been 
my good fortune to meet many young 
women who had made their way success- 
fully in journalism, some of them coming 
to our big city without friends or intro- 
duction. But in each case they had the 
gift without which all literary effort must 
be labor and heaviness to write and 
weariness to read. 

There is one personal disadvantage 
which cannot be overcome and which 
militates more than any other against a 
woman’s honest success in the struggle 
for a livelihood and that is personal 
beauty. This gift, which most women 
greatly desire, is a bad handicap in earn- 
ing money. It inclines men to be too 
ready in offers of help, and brings suspi- 
cion of flirtations where none exist. A 
woman young and fair must conduct her- 
self with the decorum which belongs 
only to mature years in order to escape 
criticism; indeed it may be questioned if 
it is possibie for a woman endowed (or 
afflicted), with unusual loveliness of face 
to escape all innuendo, however circum- 
spect her conduct may be. 








Not long ago I read a story in which 
was portrayed a lady of rank and station. 
Her charm of manner was described and 
then there was added this slur: ‘‘She was 
too good looking to be respectable!” 
What a cruel fling! Must then all well- 
favored maidens retire to convents or dis- 
figure themselves, as do some Oriental 
women after marriage, in order that they 
may no longer be attractive? May not a 
poor girl try to earn an honest livelihood, 
although she have what has been well 
called ‘the fatal gift of beauty?’ This 
has been supposed to be the very crown 
and glory of perfect womanhood, and yet 
mavy @ woman, when she has laid down 
her arms and given up the struggle of life, 
has said bitterly: ‘Beauty was my curse!”’ 

The August days are drawing to aclose. 
The nights are growing longer. The 
birds have ceased their songs, and there 
are red leaves on the sumach bushes. The 
summer will soon be over, and the great 
city is beginning to call home her chil- 
dren; another week will see the closing of 
many cottages here, and the end of the 
pleasant summer holiday. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The French Minister of Marine ridicules 
the “mothers’ demonstration’’ against 
closing nuns schools. Mothers in France 
have no votes. 


Thirteen women have been appointed 
to take the school census in Bay City, 
Mich, One of them is Mrs. May S. Knaggs, 
well known as an active suffrage worker. 
The entire force will be in charge of Mr. 
M. A. Root, also a suffragist. 


The admirable article reprinted by us 
last week, entitled “‘More Despotic than 
Europe,’’ was ascribed by mistake to Mrs. 
Lida L. Obenchain of Bowling Green, Ky. 
It should have been credited to Mrs. Jose- 
phine K. Henry of Versailles, Ky., taken 
from the Cincinnati Commercial. 


‘Plantation Bird Legends’ is a new 
book by Martha Young (Eli Sheppard) 
author of Plantation Songs; A. H. Russell, 
New York City. It will be ready, autumn 
1902, with 30 full-page illustrations by F. 
M. Conde. Itis highly praised by a num- 
ber of editors who have examined the 
manuscript. 


L. C. Page & Co. will publish about 
August 25 one of the mosi notable addi- 
tions to the fiction list of the year: ‘The 
Last Word,’’ by Alice MacGowan; price, 
$1.50. The scene is laid in New York, 
and the heroine is a young Texas news- 
paper writer who comes to the eastern 
city, as she herself announces, ‘‘to suc- 
ceed in journalism.”’ 


A reading-room for the adult blind was 
opened last week in San Francisco, Cal., 
in connection with the Free Public Libra- 
ry. The latter gives its room and its fur- 
niture, but the maintenance of the reading 
quarters and the books are supplied by 
Mrs. Josephine De Greaer, who has 
worked for three years to interest chari- 
table people in this project. 


Commenting on Mrs. Catt’s statement 
that ‘‘nine-tenths of criminals are men,”’ 
the Kansas City Journal remarks: ‘‘What 
a great blessing for women it is that they 
were kept out of politics."’ Miss Anthony 
would put it the other way, and call ita 
a misfortune for politics, and would beat 
you in a debate upon the subject every 
time.— Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


The temperance committee of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference, at a meeting 
in Manchester, England, presented Lady 
Isabel Somerset with an address express- 
ing gratitude and admiration for the 
splendid services she has rendered the 
temperance cause, Lady Somerset re- 
sponded with an appeal for more zealous 
action on tite part of the church against 
the liquor traffic. 


Mrs, Minnie Hoober, of Dubuque, Ia., 
who conducts an eating house, has brought 
suits against Kramer Brothers and F, 
Whittick, meat-market owners, to deter- 
mine how far a Union Labor boycott may 
be carried. The market men refused to 
sell meat to Mrs. Hoober, saying that they 
had been threatened with a boycott by the 
union labor organizations if they contin- 
ued to supply her. Mrs. Hoober asks 
$5,000 damages in each case. 
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THE most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 


FISK SUEDE LISLE. 


It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
For sale only at 


144 Tremont Sireet. 





thoroughly believe in it, and hope to see 











ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON, 


Personally conducted tour leaves Bos- 
ton Sept. 12 via Fall River Line; $32.00 
covers all expenses, on visit to 
Gettysburg, drives over battlefield, beau- 
tiful scenery of Pen Mar and Blue Moun- 
tain, and stop in Washington. For itiner- 
ary and full particulars call on or address 
Jos. P. T t, N. E. P, A., 211 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Souare | heatre. 





SQUARE 


4 T tSt. Teleph 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 1. 


“As You Like It.” 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25. 60¢, 
Prices: { Matiness. 10¢., 25c., 50e, 


ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 


Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 


t. Branch 




















CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUGESTE 
== 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
& Gi t Steamship Co. 





Single Fare, 
50c. 

50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood- workin a 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already pJanned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments, 
and scientific . —‘*Y We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and a dollar to-day may be wortb many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 


and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


* 





Telephone, 435-4 T 
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OUTLOOK. 


BY OREOLA WILLIAMS HASKELL. 


Beside a casement’s crystal pane, 

' Oft came a woman to remain 
And gaze intent through long, calm hours 
Out on a garden's nodding flowers. 
A narrow space her vision found,— 
Hemmed by a great wall’s ivied bound— 
A patch of velvet lawn, a stream 
With flowers bordered; glow and gleam 
Were near to her while summer fair 
Brought emerald tints and balmy air. 
But when with drooping all grew drear, 
The flower died, the grass fell sear, 
And bleakness followed bloom, then said 
The watcher sobbing, ‘‘Beauty’s dead,” 
And mourned, nor would be comforted. 


But there came one with eyes aglow, 
“‘Come from the narrow view and low,” 

And up a tower’s winding stair 

Led swiftly. ‘‘Is there naught that’s fair?” 

Then such a pageant met the sight 

Of azure heaven, of mountain height, 

Ot brooding river, roofs, and spires, 

And bleached and burned by Autumn's 

fires, 

Such wealth of foliage flaunting wide 

In yellow pomp and crimson pride, 

That joy leaped to the watcher's face. 

She said, ‘‘Too small the garden space, 

The world is Beauty's ‘biding place.”’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIRST-BORN. 


BY MARY AUSTIN LOW. 


My little child, for fear the light you see 

May be the closing of life’s light for me, 

For fear I may not speak to make you hear, 

I tell it now my child—I love you, dear: 

Love you so dear, I do not dread the pain, 

But count it naught, when counted ’gainst 
the gain. 


My little child, when you are older grown, 
I would you read the line and learnt the 
80ng; 
Perchance your sight may see the seeds now 
sown. 
_ May see the further, grasp for what I long! 


And grieve not that I went with all undone; 
However late the call, or long the day, 
Something, if not our best, remains undone 
When we are bidden out of life’s bright 
way. 
When we are bidden from what life loves 
best, 
To what no eye may see, nor heart may 
know, 
What wonder, leaving, that our lips are 
pressed 
Long in the parting, and we grieve to go. 


Sweet! you will love me; if ’tis but a name, 
A pame you dream of, and a form made 





clear 
By love’s long light, but if death stirs to 
sound, 
All that you whisper I must someway 
hear — 


Must someway hear, for love was made im- 
mortal 
With immortality—whate’er you do, 
Know thata mother, bending by Death's 
portal, 
Faces the darkness, praying, Heart,for you. 


FROM “MIDSUMMER DAY.” 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFFORD. 


Whence comes he? He is all distraught. 
A bramble in his hair is caught, 

And there are dreams within his eyes 
From regions of the upper skies, 

Found in deep forest pools that drowse 
Onder low interlacing boughs 

And for a moment wake to paint 

Unreal parallels, when faint 

With breath of nectarines blown bare 

A wind steals from one knows not where. 


In that obscure where he has been 

What are the wonders he has seen? 

In steam of marish spots and springs 

‘Touched by the noon, what startled things, 

What great eyes glancing through green 
gloom, 

What faces fashioned out of bloom,— 

Where creatures of the azure mist 

Weave their enchantment, what strange 
tryst 

Ot airy shapes, and what strange flight 

Up the long pencils of the light, 

What phantoms turning as they fied? 

What voices lured, what beckoning led? 


And you will know him by the look 

Of men by happiness forsook,— 

Since he had been that time made free 

Of the first court of poesy, 

Nor till midsummer’s day return, 

And skies are blue and roses burn, 

Shall he set foot within those dim 

Delightful ranges, nor for him 

Those vaporous barriers be stirred— 

For he has lost the magic word. 
—Auguast Atlantic. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


John Hardwick’s Conversion. 


BY A A. TRUESDELL. 

“What! not ready, Jane, at this late 
hour, and in tears? Are you not going 
with me as you promised?” 

Jane Hardwick looked up from her 
sewing as she heard her friend’s voice, 
and shook her head in the negative. Cyn- 
thia Warren stood in the open doorway 
perplexed and disappointed, and without 





waiting for an explanation as to her 
friend’s conduct, or an invitation to come 
in, came forward and ensconsed herself in 
the depths of a comfortable rocker. Rock- 
ing back and forth in a vigorous manner, 
she said: 

“Now, Jane, what has changed your 
mind? I daresay John Hardwick has 
been asserting his authority. For when I 
invited you to this outing at Pearsall’s 
Grove, you accepted with alacrity, and 
expressed yourself as glad to go.” 

“So I was, Cynthia. But when I 
broached the subject to John, he peremp- 
torily forbade me, under penalty of his 
displeasure. You know he is not in sym- 
pathy with the suffrage movement, and he 
thinks the members of your club are 
strong-minded women with only one gov- 
erning desire—that of usurping man’s 
place.”’ 

*Fiddlesticks! Jane. That is sound 
logic for a man of John Hardwick’s sense! 
In his own mind he knows better. Are 
you going to let his dislikes prejudice 
you?”’ 

**No, Cynthia, but I promised to stay at 
home, and I wish I hadn’t.”’ 

‘Surely, Jane, you will not be foolish 
enough to keep such a promise? The day 
is perfect and you have so little enjoyment 
away from your home. Put on your 
things and go.”’ 

Jane hesitated, and Cynthia seeing her 
undecided and believing she needed recre- 
ation, urged her more strongly, saying 
that John deserved a lesson to cure him 
of his selfishness. 

‘But,’ began Jane. 

“Oh you need not make excuses for 
him. Does he ever give a thought to you 
and your lonely evenings when he is en- 
joying the time at his club? He restricts 
you from certain privileges, forgetting 
you have rights to be respected equally 
with hisown. John isan honest, upright 
man, but inclined to cling to the belief 
that dominated his ancestors in the early 
period of our world’s history—the belief 
that woman is inferior to man, and her 
only sphere the narrow limits of the 
home.”’ 

Jane did not want to be disloyal to her 
husband and made no reply, but mentally 
admitted the truth and wisdom of Cyn- 
thia’s sharp criticism. The word ‘‘obey”’ 
in the marriage service had always been 
an inexorable law to her, as binding as the 
Mosaic laws of old. She was a conscien- 
tious little woman, and to break her 
promise now seemed a sin, yet the tempta- 
tion was great. Should she resolve to go, 
ought she to ignore the wish of John? 
But when did he consult her wishes, 
when his club interests were to be con- 
sidered? He enjoyed himself regardless 
of her feelings. Why not use the same 
tactics in this instance? Yes, she would 
go. And having once resolved she was 
soon ready. 

The cordial welcome extended by the 
club members, and the delightful pro- 
gram furnished for entertainment, with 
the refreshing breezes, cooling in effect, 
that swept through the grove, more than 
paid her for any misgivings over a broken 
promise. Free from care, she felt indeed 
like a new woman and enjoyed the occa- 
sion with a zest pleasing to Cynthia, who 
was conscious of the monotonous routine 
of her friend’s daily life. The evening 
was also an intellectual treat at the home 
of Mrs. Pearsall. Miss Underwood, a 
brilliant speaker and a force in the suf- 
frage cause, was the guest of the hostess, 
and under the auspices of the club gave a 
practical talk that enlightened Jane as to 
woman’s true position in the world. She 
began to see that there were other obliga- 
tions beside home duties for her to fulfill, 
there were advantages she could reap with 
the use of the ballot. Her husband’s pre- 
judices had blinded her to the the true 
facts of the woman suffrage movement. 
She must study more deeply into this 
problem concerning women. So, when 
asked to join the club, she reagily consent- 
ed. It was near ten o’clock when she 
reached her home, and as she stepped into 
the light of her cheery sitting-room, John 
Hardwick looked up from the paper he 
was reading and glancing at the clock 
with a frown on his face and anger in his 
voice, said: 

“A pretty time of night for a respect- 
able woman to come home! Where have 
you been?”’ 

“Only to the club outing, John, and 
such a splendid time I have had!” said 
Jane, in as firm a voice as she could com- 
mand. ‘As to the lateness of the hour, 
this is but trifling in comparison to the 
midnight hour when you put in an appear- 
ance from the club.”’ 

John Hardwick looked at his wife in 
astonishment. Could this be the gentle 
being who had always been so meek, not 
even daring to oppose his wishes? And 
now to answer him in this manner, and 
apparently not ashamed of her disobedi- 
ence. It was all the work of those con- 
founded women whose aspirations were to 
dabble in politics. He immediately be- 
gan a tirade against strong-minded women 
who for notoriety’s sake wanted to rule. 





Jane waited her chance to speak, and, 
when John stopped, breathless, simply 
said: “You are mistaken, as some day 
you will perceive. Your ideas are erro- 
neous.’’ John sat speechless and Jane, 
emboldened by his silence, said: ‘Let 
there be a clear understanding between 
us. If itis right for you to have certain 
privileges, then you should be reasonable 
when I exercise similar privileges. I 
have joined the Club, and while I expect 
to take up outside duties I shall not neg- 
lect my home. Even though we may not 
think alike, surely we can be sensible.” 

John felt the truth of his wife’s words, 
but would not acknowledge it. 

It was the first serious storm in the 
domestic atmosphere of the Hardwicks’ 
home life, and proved to be the last. For 
Jane managed in so skilful a manner her 
home and outside duties, that they never 
conflicted, and John could not conscien- 
tiously find fault. The home was always 
cosy and neat, and the meals on time. 
As he saw Jane’s mind expand, and heard 
her discuss some of the leading events of 
the day, he often admitted to himself, as 
well as to his friends, that to be a suffrag- 
ist did not detract from the womanliness 
of @ woman, but rather added to her dig- 
nity and value, making her more desira- 
ble as an ideal comrade. Jane smiled as 
she realized the fact that she was less a 
drudge and more an equal in the estima- 
tion of John, who often consulted her on 
different matters, not ignoring her opin- 
ion as in former days. When, one day, at 
the time of the city election, John es- 
corted her to the polls to vote on the 
school question, and praised Miss Harper, 
who had been nominated for the school 
board, Jane knew that John’s conversion 
to woman suffrage was sure, if not quite 
complete. 





EDUCATION AND HOUSEWORK. 

There had been a domestic crisis in the 
Weeks family. The maid of all work had 
been ill; company had arrived unexpect- 
edly, and the weather was very hot. But 
Florence Weeks had just come home from 
college, and proved a reinforcement that 
saved the day for the tired mother. 

When the skirmish was over, her mother 
said, ‘‘Florence, I believe you sweep and 
dust and cook and wash dishes better since 
you studied calculus!’’ 

**Why not, mother?’’ answered the girl. 
“‘Isn’t that what calculus is for?” 

Good George Herbert exhorted women 
to devout service when he wrote; 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


To-day his voice is echoed by the educa- 
tor and the political economist. To be 
able to do what needs to be done, and to 
do it at a minute’s notice, is to be the 
most perfect product of modern education. 
A woman is urged to it not alone by re- 
ligion, as in earlier times, but by every 
social consideration as well. That a wo- 
man can read Greek or calculate an eclipse 
makes her more, not less, ready for serv- 
ice in an emergency in kitchen or laundry 
or dining-room, That she knows how to 
use her head and her hand for large mat- 
ters is ground for expecting her to be 
skilful in small ones when occasion re- 
quires.—Youth’s Companion. 





CHAUTAUQUA AND HORSE RACES. 


The leading attractions at this summer's 
Iowa Chautauqua have been Lieut. Hob- 
son of Santiago fame, and Ellen M. Stone of 
Macedonian captivity, says the Iowa Wo- 
man’s Standard, Miss Stone is a portly, 
motherly woman, such a woman as ought 
to be a mother, ora missionary, not a par- 
lor woman at all. She told the story of 
her captivity in an artless, simple way and 
held her vast and crowded audiences spell- 
bound for two hours. Lieut. Hobson 
laid the foundation of an excellent ora- 
torical reputation. The large audiences, 
especially that of Miss Stone, were com- 
posed of women almost exclusively. 
Looking at Miss Stone and her vast audi- 
ence, listening to her calm recital of a 
courage as great in its way as that of Hob- 
son in his, awakened regret that speaker 
and audience were wholly excluded from 
the ballot-box and consequently from all 
share in political and governmental affairs. 
Chautauqua has no direct influence, pow- 
er or vote in our form of government. 
Chautauqua is classed with schools, col- 
leges, universities and churches, so far as 
the ballot-box is concerned. 

At first thought the absence of the men 
from the audience was accounted for by 
the usual excuse, viz.: ‘The men are too 
busy. They cannot give so much time to 
these things as the women,’’ On second 
thought we saw that this could not be so, 
for only a few days before, the annual 
horse race had taken place, and the trolley 
cars were black with men, who clustered 
on trolley and trailer like hiving bees. 
So our final thought was that men, like 
women, always find time and leisure to 
attend what they want to attend, and that 
this action proved that they preferred 
horse races to Chautauqua as a rule. Be 
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this as it may, one thing is certain, viz.: 
The horse race audience is always present 
at the polls, and has a direct influence in 
our form of government. 

The suffragist does not want Chautau- 
qua included and the horse race excluded 
from the ballot-box. He has nothing 
against the horse race and the lower level 
of life taking a hand in the government. 
He merely insists that the higher level of 
life, Chautauqua, church and college 
level, shall also have a hand in the govern- 
ment. 

Let it also be understood that the anti- 
suffragist stands on the lower level of 
government with the horse-race idea, and 
against the Chautauqua idea of thé higher 
life, for government is an important part 
of life, and, as it is now constituted, 
Chautauqua is almost wholly excluded 
from it. We must add our own convic- 
tion that if Ellen Stone and her audiences 
could vote, our government, municipal, 
State and national, would at once mount 
to a higher plane of purity, honesty and 
efficiency. 





THE MONOTONY OF THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
How to relieve the monotony of the 
laborious life of the average farmer’s wife? 
That is the question asked of a farmer’s 
wife by the Grange. She replies in the 
American Grange Bulletin as follows: 

“It is a subject that I have thought of 
not a little. Taking my experience, I 
think life is what we make it, and it de- 
pends largely upon the wife as to whether 
it be monotonous or not, We have sev- 
eral kinds of farmers’ wives. One is the 
kind that scrubs and scours from morning 
until night and then complains that her 
life is monotonous. Another must devote 
every spare moment to fancy work, or her 
home is not complete; and when you enter 
her home you scarcely dare stir for fear 
you will muss or disturb something. An- 
other must have everything to eat, and if 
by chance you visit that friend and desire 
so much to chat with her, you scarce see 
her but at the table, and that just groans 
with eatables; you would much rather 
have had a good visit with her and fared 
the same as she did daily, and they call 
life monotonous, 

“To remedy this, one good suggestion 
is to organize a magazine club when the 
neighbors are close together,and meet and 
discuss what they have read. It will be 
instructive as well as a pleasure. 

‘Another suggestion is to set apart a 
time for making calls on friends and not 
think that they have to devote all their 
time to work. 

“Not a few of our farmer boys go to the 
village for their wives; they take them to 
the farm and expect they will go on with 
the work 2s their own mothers have done, 
and it is a trying time for the young girl. 
The husband soon gets dissatisfied and for- 
gets all the little attentions he gave her 
before they were married and that she 
longs so much for, and her life becomes 
one constant round of drudgery. Hus- 


This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 





t SNAP HOOK AND EYE! 


will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 





ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. The work can be done evenings, without 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. We intend to spend thousands more 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES aod 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


Address Dept. W. 81, 
SNAP HOOK AND EYE MBG. CO., 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 
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band, don’t forget the little attentions you 
gave your wife in younger days; give her 
praise for the long hours of work; treat 
her not as your slave but as your com- 
panion; give her a little of the income of 
the farm, that she may do with it as she 
sees fit, and do not question her as to 
what she has done with it. Then life will 
not be so monotonvus to her. Help her 
to cultivate a flower garden that every 
woman loves; take time to take her fora 
drive by moonlight. You enjoyed it once, 
why not now? 

“I find music a real blessing and a relief 
to the monotony of life on the farm, espe- 
cially where we have young people, for 
what mother is not interested in the wel- 
fare of her children? The winter even- 
ings can be pleasantly spent in innocent 
games, or in taking turns in reading 
aloud. Getting interested, we will be in 
a hurry for the evening, and our work will 
be made easier by pleasant thoughts. 

‘**The best remedy of all is to give our 
hearts to God and serve Him in our 
homes; and on the Sabbath, the day set 
apart for rest, attend His house of wor- 
ship and not go visiting. For if we visit 
Sundays we must have company in return 
on that day; and that reminds me of a 
neighbor who said Sunday was her hard- 
est day, because she usually had ten or a 
dozen to wait upon. No wonder her life 
was monotonous, for she did not have the 
rest she needed. 

“If we set apart time to read something 
helpful and instructive and especially the 
Bible, and see the many things there 
to make us happy, attend church on the 
Sabbath, and take the rest we need, we 
will have no reason to complain of a mo- 
notonous life; we will be better prepared 
to make our husband and our children 
happy, and in so doing make ourselves 
happy also.” 





MES. AMES-LYDE, IRON-WORKER. 

One of the most capable iron-workers in 
England is Mrs, Ames-Lyde, who manages 
an establishment at Thornham, and is 
largely patronized by the royal family, 
including King Edward himself. In fact, 
royal folks of all nations patronize her. 
Some of her finest specimens of work 
have even penetrated Egypt. The young 
Khedive Abbas has a magnificent entrance 
gate to his palace which Mrs. Ames-Lydé 
designed and which was made in her shop 
directly under her eye. She herself han- 
dled some of the most intricate parts of 
the design. 

This woman iron- master’s shop is 4 
little low building, resembling a barn 
somewhat from the outside, in the village 
of Thornham. Projecting from the roof 
of Mrs. Ames-Lyde’s shop is a heavy iron 
sign, on which are elaborately wrought 
two figures representing sons of Tubal- 
cain hammering zealously upon an anvil. 
Below is the inscription, ‘‘Thornham Iron 
Works.”’ 

It is not much of a place for looks—this 
work-place of the lady iron-worker to the 
King—but the articles turned out are of 
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the finest grade and most artistic work- 


manship. Mrs. Ames-Lyde has her office 
directly next to the work-room proper, 
where from eight to ten men are kept 
pusy making railings for noblemen’s 
parks, lamps for royalty’s gardens and 
hallways, and exquisite screens for mi- 
lady's boudoir. She sits there, with 
chart, charcoal, pen, ink, pencils, and 
other paraphernalia, and develops the 
beautiful designs which are fast making 
her famous, 

One of Mre. Ames-Lyde’s greatest 
achievements was the fulfilment of an 
order given by the commission for the 
royal pavilion at the Paris Exposition in 
1900. In this work, which was a beauti- 
ful lamp, the King himself evinced an 
intimate interest. The lamp carried off 
the gold medal at the Exposition, and is 
pow in King Edward’s possession. A 
magnificent piece of pousse work was re- 
cently completed for the Prince of Wales. 
It is a huge plate or tray, simple in de- 
sign, but of exquisite workmanship. The 
decoration is the thistle; this emblem of 
Scotland stands out in bold relief against 
a perfectly plain background. So delight- 
ed was the Prince with the plate that he 
presented to Mrs. Ames-Lyde a magnifi- 
cent brooch of thistle design, which she 
keeps among her treasures. 

This skilful female iron-worker is a 
zealous artist with a leaving toward the 
Italian school. She frequently visits Italy 
and other continental art centres for pho- 
tographs and material for her designs. 
While abroad Mrs. Ames-Lyde is always 
entertained by the élite of society, and 
she never returns to her home in Thorn- 
ham without bringing with her a list of 
orders from noted personages. 

The King of Spain has ordered a large 
shield, which, it is rumored, he intends to 
present to the lady who becomes Queen. 
It is not to be shipped to him until he 
sends a set of initials to be affixed. 

In the royal Italian palace there are, in 
places of prominence, a number of pieces 
of Mrs. Ames-Lyde’s work. A magnificent 
lamp bearing the Thornham stamp hangs 
in the big front hall. Several shields and 
trays from the same shop are found in the 
main reception room, and a pretty little 
summer-house, the Queen’s favorite re- 
treat, is fenced around with a beautiful 
railing designed by this lady iron-worker. 

Mrs. Ames-Lyde, having seen her work 
graciously received in the four corners of 
Europe, is now desirous of exhibiting it 
in America. The St. Louis World’s Fair 
affords her the much-hoped-for opportu- 
nity, and already she is hard at work on 
the design for an elaborate piece which 
shall be placed among the European ex- 
hibits at the Fair.—Chicago Chronicle. 





PRESIDENT MITCHELLS’S SECRETARY. 


Miss E. C. Morrison is private secretary 
to President John Mitchell of the United 
Mine Workers’ Association. The Kansas 
City World says: 


Rarely have more important secrets 
filled the mind of a woman. Never have 
they been more thoroughly shielded from 
the world. Miss Morris lives in Indian- 
apolis, where the United Mine Workers 
have their national headquarters. She 
has been private secretary to President 
Mitchell for three years, She has, like- 
wise, been the heroine of the organization. 
In the strike of 1900 she went with the 
headquarters staff to Hazleton. Though 
her devotion to the cause was absolute, no 
complication possible could change her 
gentle manner. There could not be mus- 
tered letters and official documents enough 
to overcrowd her with work. She was se- 
rene. Her judgment commands respect 
from the union leaders who have wit 
enough to have won victories from the 
great men of Wall Street and the shrewd- 
est of the coal operators. Her presence 
at headquarters is an inspiration. If 
Uncle Sam should throw open to women 
some of those high places in the govern- 
ment that require exceptional tact and 
quick, accurate decision, even Secretary 
Cortelyou might have a rival. 





WOMAN'S BINDERY UNION. 


Two interesting women in the world of 
labor are Miss Kate V. Smoot and Miss 
Anna Grace Burke, president and secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Bindery Union, one 
of the most notable organizations com- 
posed of craftswomen in the United 
States. The success. of the union, which 
has a total of twenty-one local unions in 
a8 many States, is largely due, it it said, 
to the efforts of these two women, who 
have been constantly adding to the mem- 
bership until it has now reached over 
2,760, 

The Woman’s Bindery Union is affiliat- 
éd with the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, and is conducted along sim- 
ilar lines. The main difference is that the 
Women pay tax per capita and receive 
less wages than their affiliated brothers. 

The officers of the union are full of a 
Project to build a hall somewhere—more 
than likely in Washington—and have al- 
Teady gathered a fund of $3,000 for this 
Purpose. Conventions of labor organiza- 
tions of women would be held there, en- 





tertainments for adding to the relief fund, 
and soon. The women of the union are 
frequently successful factors in obtaining 
legislation, both State and national, for 
the betterment of conditions for working 
women and children.—N. Y Tribune. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND 


The growth of public opinion in Eng- 
land on woman suffrage has been not only 
steady, but rapid. The first petition for 
woman suffrage presented to Parliament 
in 1867 was signed by only 1,499 women. 
The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
women. The petition presented to the 
members of the last parliament but one 
was signed by 257,000 women. 

During the Boer war, the agitation for 
woman suffrage, of course, has been in 
abeyance, as well as that for all other re- 
forms, because public attention has been 
absorbed by the war. Now that it is over, 
the equal suffrage movement is reviving 
with renewed strength. A marked sign 
of this was the recent vote of the council 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation not to 
work hereafter for the election of any can- 
didates for Parliament who are opposed to 
woman’s ballot. The liberal women are 
@ great power in politics, and even the 
candidates opposed to woman suffrage 
constantly urge women to address public 
meetings, to do all the drudgery of com- 
mittee work, and to make a house-to- 
house canvass in their favor. The Wom- 
en’s Liberal Federation has decided no 
longer to aid the election of such candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Curtis notes the fact that English 
women have municipal suffrage, but he 
adds: “Except in a few isolated cases 
women have seldom availed themselves of 
their political privileges. Only a very 
small number of women ever go to the 
polls.” Mr. Gladstone, who was opposed 
to parliamentary suffrage for women, 
acknowledged that they had exercised the 
municipal suffrage ‘without detriment 
and with great advantage.”’ 

No great advantage could have resulted 
if hardly any of them voted. Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the band of highly 
conservative English women who several 
years ago sent in a memorial against the 
granting of parliamehtary suffrage were 
careful to explain that they had no objec- 
tion to municipal suffrage, and even 
thought its responsibilities had had a ben- 
eficial effect on the characters of women. 
They could not have had this effect if 
hardly any women exercised it. The Rev. 
Alfred Steinthal says that an extended in- 
quiry in a large number of cities and towns 
has shown that about the same proportion 
of qualified women as of qualified men vote 
at municipal elections. Mrs. Florence 
Fenwick Miller, formerly of the London 
School Board, said the same thing during 
her recent visit to this country, and sup- 
ported her assertion with a vast array of 
printed testimony from prominent men to 
the value of women’s public work. Lord 
Mayor Tallon of Dublin, while in Ameri- 
ca, contributed to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
a letter speaking in strong terms of the 
good results of women’s municipal vote in 
Ireland. He said they exercised it ‘‘with- 
out any loss either of dignity or domesti- 
city.’’—Chicago Record-Herald, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


OxFoRD, O., AUG. 12, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Thinking you would like to know some- 
thing of the progress of woman suffrage 
in this locality, I writes In Ohio, women 
have been granted the privilege of voting 
for members of boards of education. We 
first voted in 1895. In Oxford, sixty wom- 
en voted that year. Each year since, the 
number of women’s votes has decreased, 
until, at the last spring election, only two 
women in Oxford voted. We havea pop- 
ulation of over 2,000 souls, with eight 
churches (three for the colored people) 
and three colleges,—two of them for 
women alone and one coéducational. 
With all these means of culture, we do 
not seem to realize our need of equal suf- 
frage as we should,—that is, all of us do 
not have this realization, though sume, 
both men and women, were made to feel 
the need of equal suffrage last May when 
we held an anti-saloon election under the 
Beal Local Option law, and the temper- 
ance people lost by only two votes. 

One of the ministers most active in the 
fight for temperance (Dr. Jno, Thomas) 
said that if the women of Oxford had 
been permitted to vote on the saloon 
question, the temperance vote would have 
been more than double that of the anti- 
temperance element. The result of last 
May’s election here helped to awaken 
some of our citizens to the need and ad- 
vantages of woman suffrage. I hope that 
we may have the privilege of voting in all 
elections by the time we hold our next 
‘local option’’ election, which will be two 
years from last May. 

In our churches and schpols, here in 
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ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CoLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
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GrorGiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLrNo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
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MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt- 

MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Bost 





REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
soceeneey, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours for gentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, al nt and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
625 ‘ord, Prop. 











MICHIGAN, Mra. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 
Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist 8t., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 
Minneapolis. 
MiseissipP!, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MiasouRl, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis, 
MonTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 
New Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New Mexioo, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu Dakota, Mrs. Flera B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
OrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE IsLaNnD, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
SoutTs DakorTa, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president), 
Ura, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N.3lst St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West Virani, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter 8t., Providence, 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters, 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to$Vote, by Hon. John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 
Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 








——_—__________} 








Oxford as in many other places, the num- 
ber of women greatly exceeds that of men, 
That fact proves that if women were al- 
lowed to vote in ‘local option’’ elections, 
the temperance side would win. In the 
matter of school board candidates, we 
almost always have good men on the 
ticket, and that fact largely accounts for 
the indifference and neglect of the women 
voters. I have taken your paper about 
five years. ELVIRA LoMAX. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 272.) 








THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Always eager to impart information and 
knowledge concerning the topography of 
New England, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road this year iurnisiies sumeiiing uew, a 
beautiful colored map, which shows the 
White Mountains as viewed from the 
summit of Mt. Washington. 

It is finished in several different col- 
ors, with a printed list showing the 
names of each mountain peak, also the 
numerous ravines and valleys. 

This map is an interesting and instruc- 
tive work and is something entirely — 
nal. It will be mailed to any address by 
the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton, Mass., upon receipt of six cents in 
stamps. 


Ee 


$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy pets by cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 











FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
handred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. od 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leafiet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by = 5. Skaval. 4 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, 
T. W. Higginson. aed 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra. 
Esther F. Boland. ° 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allem 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 


roving the same. A good opportunity for a 
Pesponsible builder. ‘Address H B. BLACKWELL, 





WoMAND’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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HOW DEVERY WINS VOTES. 

So long as all women are denied any 
reasonable expression of political opinion, 
irresponsible and ignorant women will be 
made the tools of demagogues. The spe- 
cial correspondent of the Boston Sunday 
Herald writes from New York, August 
28, 1902, as follows: 

WOMEN FOR DEVERY. 


“If William S. Devery carries the prima- 
ries and wins the Tammany leadership in 
the Ninth Assembly district, Sept. 16, he 
will owe his success to the women of his 
district.” 

‘“‘Why?” asked the woman reporter. 

“Go and see for yourself.’’ 

And she went. 

The door leading into the “Big Chief’s”’ 
sanctum in the Four Corners’ Club rooms 
at Twenty-eighth Street and Eighth Ave. 
had been left open—quite inadvertently. 
Three of his lieutenants, who were sort- 
ing papers, half arose and looked dis- 
tinctly disagreeable. The ‘Big Chief,”’ 
who was signing checks, glanced up, his 
pen poised in mid-air, his face absolutely 
expressionless. 

‘‘Well?”’ 

“Do you approve of women in poli- 
tics?” 

The lieutenants frowned. Mr. Devery 
smiled—an encouragiog, comforting smile. 

*Sure!”’ 

‘‘Then you believe in equal suffrage?’’ 

Mr. Devery’s smile underwent achange, 
humor giving way to shrewdness. 

‘Well, wasn’t just thinking of saying so 
—to-day.’’ 

One of the lieutenants tapped his fingers 
nervously on the long, narrow table round 
which they were grouped. Devery glanced 
at him, then leaned back in his chair. 
The tattoo ceased abruptly. 

‘But if they can’t vote, of what politi- 
cal value are they?” 

‘“‘When I am through here, come down 
to my headquarters and find out.”’ 

When Devery after his ejection from 
office by the reformers boldly strolled 
inte the ring as the champion of ‘‘my peo- 
ple” there was a demonstration that put 
subway explosions to shame. 

The ranks of the Sheehanites and the 
Goodwinites quivered with unholy mirth. 
Here was a great joke, for did they not 
hold the organization? Then their laugh- 
ter suddenly ceased. Devery laid down 
his hand, and it was all face cards, the 
faces of women and chidren. 

Now your West Side man of family may 
beat his wife, but he has the proper re- 
spect and incidentally a dependable vote 
for the leader who treats her as if she 
were the first lady of the land. This same 
voter may consider it his right to set his 
family out on the doorstep of a winter’s 
night while he sleeps off a spree, but in 
summer he will shout for the man who 
hires a barge and sends those long-suffer- 
ing infants on an outing. 

The West Side woman may have occa- 
sion to curse the political pow-wows 
where the golden brew flows without 
money and without price, but she has a 
lively regard for the man who tenders the 
blow-out, provided he can give her hus- 
band a job under a city contractor and 
can stand between herself and an incon- 
venient landlord in the matter of a dis- 
possess notice. 

All this and more Devery could and 
would do. The women of his district did 
not stop to question how or why he could 
doit. They simply accepted the fact 
gladly, and there was a general feeling of 
safety among the heads of families in ‘‘de 
Ninth,”’ a general clearing of domestic 
atmospheres. The king was coming into 
his own, and the land would once more 
flow with milk and honey. 

This is not just what was told the re- 
porter on that short walk between Dev- 
ery’s old and new headquarters. Most of 
it was read between the lines. Ina genu- 
ine Tammany campaign there is always 
more fun in reading between the lines 
than in following the straight copy. 


In the big clubr oom of the second floor 
about 50 people were waiting for him and 
every one had a favor to ask. In fact, it 
looked more like the room of a charity 
organization society than the headquar- 
ters of a political leader. 

Devery paused in the doorway. Seven 
of those waiting for him were women. 
He addressed them first. And he ad- 
dressed each one separately, permitting 
her to draw him aside. He knew before- 
hand how he would answer in each case— 
‘File your application with my clerk and 
we will see what can be done for you.”’ 
But he also knew that each woman hated 
to think the others could hear her tale of 
woe. She wanted a little private inter- 
view of her own—and she got it. That is 
another way Devery has. He knows 
women. 

Most of the men who greeted him 
wanted jobs. They too were referred to 
the proper clerk. But they knew that 
when Devery referred them to another he 


did not forget, and woe to the henchman 
who failed to carry out the behests of his 
leader in the matter of ‘‘job.’’ He has a 
pleasant faculty, too, of dropping into the 
free ice depots and ascertaining whether 
his people are getting what he has ordered, 
without question or cavil. 

In time, Devery reached his desk and 
gathered up his mall. Most of it was 
turned over to those whose duty it is to 
investigate claims and dispense charities. 

A characteristic letter opened with the 
announcement that the writer thereof had 
learned through the press of Devery’s 
kindness to the poor, and would he please 
look into the case of a poor woman at 
Street? After a detailed descrip- 
tion of her tribulations, the writer wound 
up something like this: 

‘Hoping you will do what you can for 
her, and God will give you the credit that 
man cannot give. Hoping you will have 
success and that you will win, and don’t 
stop until you get to tho top, for you’re 
deserving of it, hoping you will not give 
this woman’s name to the public, I re- 
main, » otec.”” 

And the inspector detailed on the case 
marched forth with a little ‘‘hope’’ like 
this on his lips: ‘‘Here’s hopin’ there’ll 
be a vote or two in the house if not in the 
family.’’ 

Here is an incident in point: 

A few nights ago he was holding a con- 
ference of special moment in the Four 
Corners Club-room. Men with anxious 
faces were gathered about him. Suddenly 
there came a timid rap and the door 
opened to reveal a wide-eyed, white-faced 
woman. The man who had opened the 
door started to shut it. 

“T want to see Mr. Devery,’’ she began. 
The sentinel scowled. ‘Come to my 
headquarters to-morrow. Mr. Devery is 
busy.”’ 

“To-morrow will be too late,’’ she 
sobbed. The big chief rapped on the 
table. ‘‘Let her come in. Well, what's 
wrong?”’ 

‘My baby is dying at Bellevue, It’s 
past visitin’ hour. They won’t let me in 
—and I must see him again. Won't 
you—”’ 

Devery rapped at the portable tele- 
phone. When he got through talking to 
the superintendent at Bellevue, he said 
tersely to one of his men: 

“Get a cab and move quick. Tell the 
driver to take her there as fast as he can.’’ 

He was right. There was not a minute 
to spare. She reached the hospital just 
before the little eyes closed. , Others 
might have sent her money for useless 
flowers, but the big chief could and did 
give her what she hungered for most and 
had pleaded elsewhere for in vain, the last 
moment with her baby. 

The justice of Devery’s ‘‘pull’’ with a 
municipal institution might be questioned; 
his sympathy with that suffering mother 
never. And among the West side women 
sympathy outweighs municipal discipline 
every time. That mother does not have 
to go out and electioneer for Devery. Her 
story has passed from one end of the dis- 
trict to the other, and the women all say: 
‘‘Now ain’t that just like the big chief?’ 

It was instructive to watch Devery on 
the day of his big excursion. He stood 
by the gangplank for an hour and a half 
while the 15,000 or more of his guests 
wenton board. He helped many, per- 
haps half, the women up the plank. A 
mere touch of the finger tips or a word of 
caution to the gaping boy at his mother’s 
side, or a kindly word to ‘‘granny’’ walk- 
ing behind her, and that mother of three 
stalwart sons (voters, every one of them) 
was a Deveryite, through and through. 

Now, men may withstand oratory, pa- 
rades, and even the purchase price of 
their vote when times are dull, but they 
will not stand out against domestic nagging 
365 days in the year. The Democrat voter 
who does not vote for Devery at the pri- 
maries in ‘‘the ninth’’ this year will have 
to “explain’’ matters to his wife. More- 
over, the explanation will have to hold 
water, and it is more apt to look like a 
sieve to the woman who has come out for 
Devery. A woman may not vote, she may 
not electioneer even, but she can turna 
West side fiat house into a Tower of 
Babel for the man who fails to see Devery 
through her glasses. 


A RULING AGAINST WOMEN. 











The Atlauta (Ga.) Journal was sur- 
prised and pained a few weeks ago by the 
decree of a railroad in the South that the 
employment of women in its service 
should cease. 

It finds fresh cause for regret in the 
more recent determination of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company to em- 
ploy no more women stenographers in its 
operating department. This does not 
sound like the twentieth century. 

For a very long time womeu were en- 
tirely excluded from occupations and pro- 
fessions for which they were in every way 
as well qualified by nature as men. 
fortunately, the world has progressed far 





enough to recognize the right and fitness 
of women to enter many of these avoca- 
tions, and they have proved their capacity 
to succeed in them. 

“The tendency,’’ says the Journal, ‘‘is 
now so decidedly in the direction of larger 
liberty and more opportunities for women 
that any reaction comes unexpectedly. 
The decision of two railroad companies 
to withdraw from women opportunities 
which it has been conceding, is much 
more than offset by the steady increase of 
the number of women in various lines of 
business and professional work. There is 
no danger that the movement for the lib- 
eration of women from unjust discrimina- 
| tion, both in the matter of employment 
| and pay, will go backward. It is sure to 
| hold, generally speaking, all the ground 
it has won after hard and long continued 

struggling, and enlarge the territory of 
| its conquests. 
| «When we glance at the past and then 
contemplate the present, we cannot doubt 
the truth of this assertion. There are 
| many men and women now living who 
| can remember when it was considered not 
only unnecessary but actually injudicious 
to educate girls much beyond the rudi- 
ments. There was danger that a woman 
who knew much would be considered un- 
womanly. We have left that sad stage of 
semi-civilization out of sight, and now 
the girls of this country are, on the aver- 
age, better educated than the boys. The 
reports of the great majority of the 
schools and colleges where coéducation 
obtains show that the average scholar- 
ship of the girls, in both the primary and 
the higher classes, is decidedly superior 
to that of the boys. The old notion that 
women are not fitted for practical busi- 
ness has been thrown into the trash-pile 
of demonstrated fallacies. Women are 
going every day more and more into the 
business and professional life of the world, 
and our civilization is becoming constant- 
ly better and stronger on this account.”’ 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 
WOMEN'S CAUSE WINNING. 
DAVENPORT, AvG, 25, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Although Iowa has lost Mrs. Belden, 
she is making some progress. The cause 
is steadily gaining in material achieve- 
ment of women. The National Turner’s 
Convention which met in Davenport, last 
month, took up and discussed suffrage for 
women. While the proposition did not 
carry, it met favor. The leading officer 
says that had it been introduced different- 
ly it would have carried. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Tri-City Labor Congress (Davenport, 
Moline, and Rock Island), a woman has 
been given a seat in that body through 
the admission of the Davenport Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

Last week Mrs. Alice Butler, represent- 
ing the John U. May Inter-urban Street 
Railway, secured a franchise for an inter- 
urban electric road from Davenport to 
Clinton, Ia. The city council and Mayor 
of Davenport gave the necessary franchise 
a couple of months ago, and the Clinton 
council by a two-thirds majority voted 
for the road, but the Mayor of Clinton 
vetoed it. The matter was then submit- 
ted to a vote of the citizens, and the re- 
sult was a sweeping victory for Mrs. But- 
ler, the vote being 2,750 for to 150 against. 
Mrs. Butler is the only woman electric 
| inter-urban promoter in the world, and 
| all women rejoice in her victory. 
|} The State Assistant Commissioner of 
Labor, who is also State President of the 
Federation of Labor, is an ardent woman 
suffragist, and never loses an opportunity 
to speak for women’s interests. 

BUSHNELL HAMLIN. 








CALIFORNIA. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN THE HIGH 
SIERBAS. 
BERKELEY, CAL., AuG. 21, 1902. 
Editors Weman’s Journal: 

The annual! outing of the ‘‘Sierra Clab”’ 
was held this year in King’s River Cafion, 
sometimes spoken of as a rival of the 
Yosemite. About 200 members spent a 
month together in this wilderness. Many 
Eastern educators and scientists’ were of 
the party; among others were Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, head of the U. S. Biological 
Department; John Muir, geologist and 
writer; Dr. Jannett, of the Geological 
Department, and William Keith, the 
artist, who has just returned from the 
Kern River Congress and Mount Whitney. 
Camp-fire talks on botany, etc., were 
given every evening. 

One of the best attended and most suc- 
cessful suffrage meetings held during the 
past month was the ‘‘Woman’s Congress”’ 
around the camp-fire. About a dozen 
gentlemen and ladies made excellent im- 





| promptu addresses in favor of extending 
Bat, | the ballot to women. 


Mr. Maddox, editor of the Visalia 





Times, ably refuted current objections and 
told why he was a suffragist. Mr. Rod- 
man, a Los Angeles lawyer and attorney 
for the Sarah Severance Club of that city, 
made a brilliant little speech, ridiculing 
many of the illogical statements common- 
ly heard in opposition. 

Mrs, William Keith, president of the 
Berkeley Club, dwelt upon the fact that 
although separate clubs for men and 
women are serving a useful purpose, yet 
it was a matter for rejoicing that clubs 
of men and women, such as the Sierra 
Club, were beginning to make their ap- 
pearance. ‘‘Separate clubs tend to segre- 
gate rather than to unite the sexes, and 
in so far are inconsistent with the true 
social ideal." Examples of the latter, it 
was claimed by the speaker, are the 
Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the W. C. 
T. U. A conspicuous example of the 
former is the Farmers’ Grange, which ad- 
mits both men and women on terms of 
perfect equality. . 

“The equal suffrage movement is not 
wholly political, but is the result of coéd- 
ucation in its widest sense—the associa- 
tion of men and women in the conduct of 
their daily lives.”’ 

Other speakers showed how women, if 
they had the vote, could render more effi- 
cacious and speedy assistance in the work 
of preserving the forests, and as this is 
one of the purposes of the Sierra Club, it 
behooved the latter to use its influence 
for the enfranchisement of women. 

Among the many distinguished educa- 
tors who were in the cafion may be men- 
tioned Mrs, Martha Crowe, president of 
the National Association of Collegiate 
Alumna. She addressed over sixty young 
women, college graduates, who assembled 
one afternoon on a large granite rock in 
the middle of King’s River. K. 





THE BEAUTIFUL AND CELEBRATED 
MERRIMACK VALLEY. 


The pleasantest portion of the summer 
season has set in, the two months when 
the New England resorts can be viewed 
in their splendor. Numerous vacationists 
are anticipating a rest where their ideals 
and wishes can be met. The seeker will 
not have a very lengthy search, for the 
beautiful scenery in old New England is 
diversified enough to suit the most versa- 
tile taste. 

Asan example of the beauties of this 
part of the country, take the Merrimack 
Valley. Commencing at Lowell, one of 
the greatest industrial cities in Massa- 
chusetts, the beautiful river runs close 
by the neighboring city of Lawrence. Be- 
yond Lowell is North Chelmsford, an ideal 
New England farming town, a delightful 
place for a few weeks’ sojourn. Farther 
north is Tyngsboro, another farming vil- 
lage, whose boundary is a dividing line be- 
tween Massachusetts and Vermont, and 
through whose centre the Merrimack 
quietly flows, surrounded by fvrests of 
elms and maples. 

Crossing into New Hampshire, the first 
stopping-place is Nashua, one of the most 
beautiful cities in the State. Here the 
railroad follows the river, whose shores 
are covered with beautiful foliage. The 
dense forests and smooth waters of the 
river seem very interesting to the enthusi- 
astic camper or canoeist. One now enters 
upon the grandest portion of the valley, 
farm-houses here and there appearing, in 
the background a verdant meadow, dense 
forest or laughing brook, or a roaring 
waterfall. 

Manchester is a great mill city, but its 
large area and fascinating environments 
make it an ideal place to spend a vacation. 
A few miles east is Lake Kassabesic, a 
beautiful body of water about thirty miles 
around; there are caught perch, bass, 
pickerel, etc. 

Further north is Hooksett, a valle 
town, where the river and the surround- 
ing mountain peaks present an ideal pic- 
ture. A series of falls, with rocky and 
rugged beauty bring us to Concord, N. H., 
the capital of the old Granite State. 

Northeast from Concord are Enfield, 
Franklin, Danbury, Grafton and Canaan. 
Canaan has Mascome Lake, from which 
flows Mascome River. Enfield is the site 
of the famous Shaker Settlement. The 
whole section as far as White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., is resplendent with beauty. 
This delightful valley extends north as 
far as Lake Winnipesaukee, even to the 
foot-hills of the White Mountains. 

To get an accurate idea, send two cents 
in stamps tothe General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Kailroad, Bos- 
ton, for their descriptive book entitled 
‘*Merrimack Valley.” 








YOUR LAST CHANCE. 
DBO NOT BE TOO LATE TO GET A GENUINE 


PANAMA HAT 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


For $5.00 Each. 


Every One Worth from $10 to $50. 
COME EARLY AND SECURE ONE. 


We give $1000 to any one proving 
they are not genuine. 


ALEXANDER ANDALAPT, 


Direct Importer, 








137 Summer Street, Boston. 





THE DRAMA, 


CasTLe SquaRre.—This theatre wi}) be 
reopened for the sixth fall and winter 
season on Monday, Sept. 1. Extensive 
structural repairs have been made, the ay. 
ditorium renovated, an elegant new drop 
curtain, designed and painted by scenic 
artist, Winthrop B. Nichols, has 
hung, and the attractiveness of the the. 
tre has been increased. The company in. 
cludes artists of well-known ability. ‘The 
opening attraction will be Shakespeare's 
great comedy, ‘‘As You Like It,” given in 
modern stage fashion with great care in 
scenic and costume accessories. Souvenir 
boxes of choice chocolate bonbons dis. 
tributed to Monday matinee patrons, 


GRAND OreRA Hovse.—Next week's 
attraction, ‘‘The Fatal Wedding,”’ wil! be 
one of last season’s greatest successes 
Two of the greatest favorites of last seq. 
son, Little Cora Quinten, and Miss Ger 
trude Haynes with her boy choir, will be 
in the company next week. The engage. 
ment will open with an extra holida 
matinee, Monday, Sept. 1 (Labor Day). 
There will also be Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday matinees. This piece has just 
been played to crowded houses in N.Y. 
City. The scenic effects are marvellous 
reproductions of famous scenes around 
Gotham. The famous Palisades is a great 
storm effect. The whole scene closes ing 
picture restful and beautiful. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 














AN ARMENIAN who has experience of the 
work, wants a place to care for a furnace. Knows 
how to beat and clean Turkish and other rugs 
without damage, and has some experience of 
housework. e wants @ permanens situation 
and he guarantees satisfaction. Address Martin 
KAZANJIAN. 25B Kneeland St., Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means congas permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN's JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. —An Armenian widow, in 
good health and speaking a little English, wants 
a place to do housework. ddress Rs. O. Ev 
TONJIAN, care Alexan Kazanjian, 31 Rodney S8t., 
Worcester, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mags. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 





POSITION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenograph 
and of music, bas held a secretary’s position an 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
me J course at Emerson Comege of Oratory. 

ould prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 
or to be governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. E 0, 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Wiotbrop Road, 
Brookline; Dr. John 8. Lindsay, Rector of St. 
Paul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South- 
wick of same college. Address Miss L. E. BRap- 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland 8t., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
Boome rernne of $50. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. Aa 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

———— 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston: 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt 
can. 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular pas fae S| de, Bag. vd i 


A brilliant and breezy little boq@k. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service #0 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasio 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hut 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that ~ intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certai 
pe gt to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no ) yy 7 way of informing 

e use of this book.—Chrt™ 











themselves than by 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and 2° 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the &P 

earance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review 
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